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Newsqrvams 


THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Congress is preparing to complete its la- 
bors and adjourn sine die. What the two 
Houses and their committee did last week 
in clearing the decks is told in “The Con- 
gress Week” on Page Six. The outlook for 
pending legislation—important bills which 
probably will become Jaw and those who 
probably will fail—is set forth in the “To- 
morrow” column on Page One. 


So far the Supreme Court has passed on 
the validity of ten of the so-called New Deal 
laws. It has declared eight of these laws 
invalid, has upheld two. How the President 
is meeting the situation brought about by 
these reversals is told in an interesting ar- 
ticle on Page Three. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION 


Efforts of the New Deal to extend govern- 
ment regulation and control of industry re- 
ceived another setback in the Supreme Court 
decision holding the Guffey Coal Act uncon- 
stitutional. An analysis of the decision is 
presented on Page Eleven. The implications 
of the decision as they relate to workers and 
employers are set forth in another article on 
Page Thirteen. 


Politics is coming more and more into the 
news as the time approaches for the two 
national conventions. What is going on in 
the rival camps is told in detail in “The Po- 
litical Week” on Page Twelve. 


NATION’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Importance of commerce with other coun- 
tries was emphasized at meetings held last 
week in the principal cities in observance of 
National Foreign Trade Week. America’s 
loss in exports in the last three years, com- 
pared with 1929, has been about equivalent 
to the amount the government has paid out 
for relief, as is shown in pictogram and story 
on Page One. 


Government policy was supported in speech 
delivered last week by Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
prominent New York banker. Turn to Page 
Nineteen. 


The viewpoint of opponents of the govern- 
ment’s policy, was set forth in an ad- 
dress delivered by Fred W. Sargent, railway 
president, at the recent convention of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Sargent’s speech is printed on Page Seven- 
teen. 


THE RELIEF DOLLAR 


The Federal Government has paid out 
about nine billion dollars for relief in the last 
three years. Where this money has gone, 
what it has bought, what it has built, who it 
has helped—all are explained in illustrated 
feature article, “The Trail of the Relief Dol- 
Jar” on Page Fourteen. 


A controversy developed last week between 
Dr. Townsend, head of the nation-wide move- 
ment bearing his name, and the House com- 
mittee investigating old-age pension organ- 
izations. See Page Seven. 


President Roosevelt declared in his recent 
New York speech that the reduction of costs 
in manufacture does not mean more purchas- 
ing power and more goods consumed, The 
views of a great industrialist on this ques- 
tion are set forth in an address last week by 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of General 
Motors, which will be found on Page Ten. 


Will the Cleveland convention be a Repub- 
lican-Democratic coalition? See David 
Lawrence’s article—“The Same Old Deal?” 
on Page Twenty-two. 


Then on Page Two appears a digest of the 
week's News under the heading “The State 
of the Union Today.” Under “Washington 
Whispers,” also on Page Two, some inter- 
esting behind-the-scenes talk. Happenings 
at the White House are told in “The Presi- 
dent’s Week” on Page Four. Articles by 
three of the President’s principal advisers 
will be found under “The' Voice of the New 
Deal” also on Page Four. How machinery is 
being set up in the States for carrying out 
the Social Security Act is told in the State 
news columns on Page Nine. Comments of 
editors throughout the nation on three out- 
standing public questions are given on Page 
Sixteen. The preparations being made in 
Washington for paying the bonus are told on 
Page Fifteen. Then for latest happenings in 
the field of business and finance see Pages 
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LOST FOREIGN. TRADE 


3,331, 688,000 
















F THE United States had continued to sell 
I to foreign buyers in 1934, 1935, and 1936 
as much goods as it sold in 1929, would 
Uncle Sam have found his relief burden lighter? 
“Yes,” is the answer heard in official quar- 
ters. The loss in foreign trade, they estimate, 
would have paid the relief bill. 
Second Annual Foreign Trade Week (May 17 
to 23) found the trade-policy makers of the 
Government declaring from platforms all over 
the Nation that the more the United States 
sells to, and buys from, foreign countries, the 
more jobs there will be created in private 
American industry, and, consequently, the less 
will be the need for “government-made jobs” 
and assistance. They have quoted telling 
statistics to prove their point. 
Because of this relationship between foreign 
trade and domestic jobs, the pictogram above 
tells an interesting story, The loss in Amer- 
ica’s foreign exports for the fiscal years 1934 
and 1935 as compared with the fiscal year 1929 
was greater than the amount needed to pay 
the relief bills for each of those fiscal years. 
The estimated loss for the current fiscal year is 
almost as large as the estimated cost for Fed- 
eral relief during the same period. 


HUGE DECLINE IN EXPORTS 

That is, in 1934, exports from the United 
States slumped $3,331,688,000 from the 1929 
level, while‘at the same time the Federal Gov- 
ernment was paying out $2,338,000,000 to take 
care of America’s unemployed. 

The next year the export value dropped $3,- 
252,679,000 from the 1929 figure, and that year 
the Federal Government had to dip into the 
Federal Treasury for $3,188,000,000 to take 
care of the jobless. . 

It is estimated that the loss in exports for 
1936 as compared with 1929 will be around 
$3,000,000,000, while at the same time it is 
estimated that around $3,044,000,000 will have 
to come out of Federal coffers to handle 4he re- 








Eighteen and Twenty-one. 


lief problem of the year. 


linked? 

The United States has six per cent of the 
world’s population, but a much larger per cent 
of the world’s natural resources and developed 
wealth, 

For example, according to Department of 
Commerce statistics, America accounts for the 
following segments of the world’s production 
in these commodities: three-fourths of the 
automobiles; three-fifths of the corn and 
petroleum ; one-third of the coal and railways}; 
two-fifths of the cotton and pig iron; one- 
fourth of the copper; and nearly one-fifth of 
the wheat. 

Because of America’s high productive ca- 
pacity it depends on foreign markets to dis- 
pose of large surpluses, 


STAKE IN WORLD TRADE 


In the latest years for which figures are 
available to the Department of Commerce, the 
United States has exported: two-thirds of its 
refined copper and patent side upper leather; 
one-half of its annual cotton crop and gum 
rosin; one-third of its agricultural machinery, 


+ sewing machines, lubricating greases, lubricat- 


ing oils, and tobacco; one-fourth of its office 
appliances and power driven metal-working 
machinery; two-fifths of its aircraft, dried 
fruits, printing and bookbinding machinery, 
and borax; one-fifth of its tractors; and one- 
sixth of its radio apparatus. 

What would it mean to American jobs should 
foreign markets for these and other goods pro- 
duced in this country be closed entirely? As- 
sistant Secretary of State, Francis B. Sayre 
provides the following answers: 

“In the field of agriculture... we would have 
to retire about 8,900,000 acres of wheat land, 
about 22,800,000 acres of cotton land, about 
665,000 acres of tobacco land, about 9,150,000 
acres of corn land needed for raising hogs, and 
over 7,000,000 acres of land needed for feeding 





horses to work these lands. In other words, we 








Lost Foreign Trade of the United States 
Would Have Paid the Federal Relief Bill 


But how are employment and foreign trade + would have to retire over 40 million acres of 


average farm land and let it go back to weeds 
or pasture land. This land today supports a 
farm population of 3,200,000 people. «es» 

“In the industrial field, save for the fact that 
the population is somewhat more mobile, an 
even larger problem presents itself, Estimates 
indicate that the industrial population directly 
dependent upon export sales is more than twice 
as large as that engaged in agricultural work, 
Conservative calculations place it at about 
7,500,000. 

“Tn all, a population of considerably over 10,-+ 
000,000 people are dependent for their subsist- 
ence upon exports of the products of farm and 
factory.” 


TRADE MEANS JOBS 


In other words, exports mean jobs—jobs 
on the farms, in the mills and factories, the 
transportation systems, 

“But this is just.one side of the picture,” ac- 
cording to Secretay of Commerce, Daniel C, 
Roper. “To sell we must buy. And from this 
side of the picture we find that our economy 
and our standard of living are dependent upon 
the coffee, crude rubber, raw silk, wood pulp, 
spices, tin minerals, and the many other prod- 
ucts which we necessarily import from other 
nations in payment for the goods which we 
sell.” 

Moreover, nations which buy from a creditor 
such as the United States must be able to sell 
to it in order to get the necessary exchange. 

But imports, too, create jobs. Involved in im- 
ports are transportation, servicing, process- 
ing, manufacturing, and distribution. Federal 
Reserve indices for the years from 1919-1935 
show that every single year during that period 
in which imports increased, factory employ- 
ment increased. When imports decreased fac- 
tory employment decreased. This was true for 
each of the years with regard to the industrial 
pay rolls except 1928. In that year, although 
imports decreased slightly, the industrial pay 
roll index increased slightly, 


/+3,000,000,000 
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Tomorrow 


A tOOK AMEAD—FUTURE PRENIDS 


| 


DVERSE Supreme Court dec!sfon on 

A Guffey Coal Act will bring no changé 

in Administration’s determination t@ 
regulate industry, 

Obstacles thrown In way of planned econs 
omy by courts are regarded merely as delaye 
ing the advance and pot as compelling @ 
change in the course, 

Hope of eventual success for objectives fg 
based not on possible changes in constitus 
tion permitting experiments now held to bq 
illegal but in early change in personnel of 
Supreme Court due to expected retirement of 
two or more aging justices. Bloc of three 
justices has stood stolidly for giving moré 
latitude to Congress in twelve dissents dure 
ing present term and in ten dissents at las§ 
term, President naturally would fill any vas 
cancies in the court with jurists hiding 
similar “liberal” views. Two “liberals” added 
to the present three would provide the ma-+ 
jority needed to sanction Administration 
experiments, 


LITTLE NRA’s TO BE ABANDONED 

Social security act, with unemployment 
and old age insurance, will not be jeopardized 
directly as result of Guffey decision, White 
House plan for individual NRAs for basie 
industries will have to be abandoned, for time 
being, because of Supreme Court decision, 

Activities of National Labor Relations 
Board are likely to be severely contracted, 
This is because labor relations in manuface 
turing are declared by Supreme Court to be 
outside the jurisdiction of Congress. Board 
has assumed heretofore that when companies 
have a large interstate trade their manufac« 
turing operations sufficiently affect that 
trade to bring them under the federal law 
against unfair labor practices. The Board’s 
field appears now to be narrowed to enforces 
ment of the right of bargaining in communi- 
cation and selling industries and in that part 
of the transportation industry not already 

(Continued on Page 3, Column.1.] 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
CONTEMPT? 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend, leader of the $200-a-month 
pension plan, bolts the House committee investiga- 
tion and to reports that he may be cited for contempt 
says he would “rather go to jail” than continue with 
what in his estimation is an unfair investigation. 








No Federal Regulation 
Of Labor Relations 


Not under any code prescribing labor 
standards may producing industries 
be regulated by Congress, short of a 
revision of the Constitution. So, in 
effect, the Supreme Court rules in out- 
lawing the Guffey Coal Act. 


By a 5-1-3 decision, the Court holds invalid the 
Act which established a code for the soft coal in- 
dustry, providing for fixing of minimum prices and 
for setting of wages at a level agreed to by two- 
thirds of operators and one-half of workers. 

The majority of five, as well as Chief Justice 
Hughes, redefine production as local in character 
without direct effect on interstate commerce, even 
though raw materials and products cross State 
lines; deduce that labor is therefore local in char- 
acter and may not be regulated by Congress. 

The five-judge majuiity concludes that, since 
labor provisions are unconstitutional, price-fixing 
provisions should be disallowed, since Congress 
would probably not have enacted them alone. Chief 
Justice Hughes protests this interpretation in view 
of a clause of the Act making each provision stana 
on its own feet in regard to constitutionality. 

A minority of three (Caravuzo, Brandeis, Stone), 
dissenting, argue that the Act should be upheld, 
with no ruling on the labor clauses, which have 
not come into operation and might never do so. 
The price-fixing clauses are declared valid, thé ma- 
jority not having contended otherwise. They agree 
with Chief Justice Hughes that the “separability 
clause” should not be disregarded. 





New Guffey Bill 
From Ashes of Old One 


Not 48 hours later than the Supreme 
Court’s invalidation of the Guffey 
Coal Act, a new Guffey Coal bill 
makes its debut in Congress, re- 
framed in the light of the decision. 


What, the new bill omits is that, portion of the 
old measure ‘which prescribes a method for setting 
minimum wages and enforcing collective bargaining 
procedure. - It-carried a statement of policy on labor 
relations but with no attempt at enforcement. 

What it retains is all that part of the old measure 
whieh allows setting of minimum prices, thé en- 
forcement machinery, as before, being a tax of 15 
per. cent levied: on coal production with 131% per 
cent remitted to firms that comply with the code 
set up in the bill. 

Not-only a large group of -producers but also labor 
leaders lend their support, .the view of the latter 
beirig that, with earnings of employers made more 
secure, wage concessions may be obtained through 
collective. bargaining. Nearness of Congressional 
adjournment dampens hopes of enactment. 

Less hopeful are otner labor groups, who see 
Shattered their expectations that Congressional au- 
thority over labor relations in manufacturing in- 
dustry would be upheld. The scope of the National 
Labor Relations Board's efforts to enforce collective 
bargaining is believed severely delimited by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 

American Federation ot Labor officials turn their 
attention to their economic weapons, declaring them 
to be all that is left for. attaining their aims short 
of a Constitutional amendment. 





Sharing Cost of Efficiency 
In Railroad Industry 


By agreement rather than by govern- 
mental regulation, the leading rail- 
roads of America and their employes 
share ine cost of progress in efficiency 
instead of permitting the cost to fall 

solely on employes through loss of 
jobs. 


The agreement, hammered out through months 
of negotiations between representatives of the roads 
and of the men, is brought to the White House 
for notification to the President. 

It had been at his request that negotiations were 
continued after earlier deadlock in preference to 
attainment of the result through the Wheeler- 
Crosser bill, which is now withdrawn. 

Details of the arrangement include: 

Employes dropped as a result of consolidations 
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“WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 








may elect either a coordination allowance or a 
separation allowance. 

The coordination allowance is 60 per cent of 
average pay as of the last year of service to be 
received for a minimum period of six months, if 
employment had lasted from one to two years, and 
for a maximum period of five years, if the job 
holder had been employed for 15 years or more. 

The dismissal allowance is a lump sum payment 
of from three months’ pay, for those employed one 
to two years, up to one year’s pay if employment 
had lasted five years or more. 

Employes retained after consolidations but in 
lower grade jobs are guaranteed against a decrease 
in pay for five years. 








The Latest Compromise 
In Tax Bill Struggle 


Battling its way toward an agree- 
ment, the Senate committee consider- 


| ing the Tax bill abandons a plan for 


increasing the personal income tax 
rate and returns to a compromised 
form of levy on undistributed earn- 
ings of corporations. 


Elements in the compromise include: 

1. A flat rate of 18 per cent on corporation 
earnings. 

2. An additional 7 per cent on that portion of 











earnings not paid out in dividends. 

3. Corporations earning small profits—$15,000 and 
under—to receive an exemption of $1,000 in comput- 
ing tax on undistributed earnings. 

4. Personal income tax to be paid on dividends 
received, both under normal and surtax rates. 

Retained by the committee is the “windfall” 
levy on processing taxes refunded or withheld after 
the outlawing of the AAA Act. Method of calculat- 
ing the base is defined as excess profits for the year 
as compared with average profits over the six years 
beginning in 1927. Rate is set at 80 per cent. 

If and when this bill is approved by the Senate, 
it goes to conference tur reconciliation with the 
House measure, which is based on the principle of a 
graduated tax on undisiributed earnings. The tax 
begins at zero, if all earnings are paid out, and 
rises to 421% per cent if all earnings are retained. 





A Flood Control Week 


In House and Senate 
Warned by past disasters, Congress 
gives its attention to flood control in 
the future. Two measures having 
this purpose are approved, one by the 
Senate and the other by the House. 


Senate action consists in approving the so-called 
Omnibus Flood Control bill, already passed by the 
House, providing for the expenditure of 320 million 





dollars, of which only 50 million is to be spent next 
year. 

Overriding opposition, the bill’s supporters limit 
the Federal Government’s contributions to the cost 
of construction, leaving land and damage cost to 
the States or local communities. No projects are to 
be undertaken which are not approved by the Army 
Engineers. 

House action is approval of the Overton Flood 
Control bill, which relates only to the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley. As already passed by the Senate, this 
measure assigned 272 million dollars for taming the 
river’s violence, with limitation of Congressional ex- 
penditure to construction costs. 

Added by the House is an authorization for ad- 
ditional reservoirs on the Arkansas and White riv- 
ers to cost 126 million dollars. An offsetting amend- 
ment requires that local authorities pay part of the 
construction costs in addition to providing the nec- 
essary land free of liability for damages. No funds 
are appropriated. 





Joining Issue With Japan 
On Imports of Cotton Goods 


A minor commercial war with Japan 
threatens as the President raises by 42 
per cent the tariff on certain types of 
cotton cloth imported chiefly from 
Japan. 

Grounds for the President’s action: 


1.—Recommendation by the Tariff Commission 
that production costs abroad are substantially be- 





Wide World 


BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 
Under Secretary Tugwell and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace travel to New York to appear as wit- 
nesses in a trial in which the defendant is charged 
with collecting fees from individuals desiring PWA 
loans on the representation that he had New Deal 


influence. The two New Deal officials testified the 
defendant had no influence with them, 





low those in the United States, a situation under 
which the President may legally raise the tariff by 
as much as 50 per cent. 

2—Failure of attempts to reach a “gentle- 
men’s agreement” with Japan to restrict sales of 
cotton cloth in the American market, these having 
risen from 27 to 40 million square yards in the first 
four months of this year as compared with the same 
months of the year before. 

3.—The American textile industry is being in- 
jured. 

Retaliation is asked by Japanese textile manu- 
facturers, who suggest that Japanese purchases cf 
raw cotton be diverted from America to her com- 
petitors. 

Chief competitor of America for Japan’s patron- 
age in raw cotton is India, which in recent years 
has sold an increasing part of its output to the 
island empire. 

Meanwhile Peter Van Horn, president of the Silk 
Textile Institute, calls on the President to tell him 
that this branch of the industry is headed down- 
ward toward depression. His visit follows by a 
day the Supreme Court decision on the Guffey Act, 
which significantly did not rule unconstitutional 
the fixing of prices for industries that sell their 
goods in interstate commerce. 





Embattled Townsendites: 


House Committee Defied 


Calculated defiance confronts the 

“House committee of inquiry into the 
Townsend Plan for Old Age Pen- 
sions, as the founder, Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend, walks out of the commit- 
tee room and advises all officers of the 
organization to refuse to testify. 


This action comes as a climax to several days of 
hearings, which had reopened after a two-weeks 
recess and after the arrival in Washington of a 
“Townsend caravan” carrying a petition to Con- 
gress said to have been signed by 18% million per- 
sons. 

The petition asked enactment of the plan, which 
calls for $200-a-month pensions to all over 60 years 
of age, the monthly payments to be spent within 30 
days after their recerpt. 

Committee hearings had sought to wring from 
Dr. Townsend admissions that he promoted the 
movement for his own profit, that his associates 
were of questionable character and that his activi- 
ties in raising funds and in seeking to influence 
Congress and Congressional elections were not 
above reproach. 

Denied an opportunity to read his own statement 
into the record, Dr. Townsend refuses to testify 
further “except under arrest.” “Thus,” he asserts, 
“I register my protest as a citizen against the ac- 
tivities of this committee, which are a dagger held 
at the heart of democratic government.” 

Meanwhile the committee, altering its first plan 
to ask the House to issue a citation for contempt, 
announces that its future course will be determined 
later. 
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SILVER DEALS being entered 
into by this country with other 
nations are part of a Treasury 
plan: to form a world “dollar bloc” 
to offset the British “sterling 
bloc” of nations for purposes of 
bargaining when time comes for 
currency stabilization talks. 


* * * 
INSIDERS SAY Dr. Stanley 
High, new presidential adviser 


‘on radio technique, wrote portions 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s Baltimore and 
New York speeches which drew 
criticism from the President's 
own economic advisers. 


* # 


COMPLAINTS TO THE 
WHITE HOUSE are coming 
from government departments 
concerned with administration of 
various phases of the social secur- 
ity program over slowness with 
which decisions can be had from 
the Social Security Board. Pre- 
liminary program bogged down, 
say those in the know. 


* * * 
WORD IS BEING PASSED 
that Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, actually 
came to favor the plan of Mar- 








riner S. Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman, for a surtax on 
corporation income rather than 
the griginal Treasury plan for 
substituting an undivided earn- 
ings tax for the corporation in- 
come tax. 


7 i-w.® 


SCOUTS ARE BEING SENT 
OUT to determine the reason why 
samples of public sentiment re- 
veal concentrated small town op- 
position to governmental experi- 
ments of recent years, when cities 
and farms show different trend. 


x*** 


MANY IMPORTANT ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OFFICIALS pri- 
vately scy they would welcome a 
Court decision forcing relief and 
resettlement and housing back on 
states, with Federal aid to rather 
than Federal direction of proj- 
ects dealing with individual citi- 
zens. 


x * * 


A DRIVE TO TIGHTEN EN- 
FORCEMENT of legal regula- 
tions of the liquor industry 
quietly has been started by the 
Federal Alcohol Administration. 





The Federal agency has gathered 
evidence of several instances of 
law violation. 

xk 


THIS COUNTRY has advocated 
holding the Pan-American Peace 


‘Conference in November, rather 


than this Summer, insiders at the 
State Department say, because 
some of the proposals the Ad- 
ministration is contemplating 
might be risky during the election 
campaign. 

xk * 


ADOLF A. BERLE, now Cham- 
berlain of New York City, who 
as a member of the staff of the 
RFC played a part in the original 
Brain Trust of the New Deal, is 
again giving advice on Adminis- 
tration strategy, it is reported by 
sources close to the White House. 


x * ® 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
ROPER secretly is making plans 
for the visit to South America 
this year on a trade mission of a 
large delegation of American 
business men and Commerce De- 
partment trade experts. Just how 
the scheme would fit in with the 
State Department’s plans for the 
forthcoming Pan-American Peace 





| 


conference has not yet been re- 
vealed. 

2 & @ 
THE REA, in its enlarged farm 
electrification program, plans no 
longer to abstain from financing 
lines parallelling private utility 
lines if such action is necessary 
to secure adequate electrical cov- 
erage for areas neglected by the 
utility companies. 

xk * 
INCREASES in the ratios of de- 
linquencies on interest and prin- 
cipal payments on Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation loans to home 
owners are giving HOLC officials 
much concern. Some of them 
predict that the loss will run into 
large sums. 

xk * 
THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
through its Ambassador, Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, has been sound- 
ing out sentiment of the United 
States regarding recognition of 
the Italian conquest of Ethiopia. 
No official announcements on the 
subject are expected from the 
State Department but key officials 
privately express the opinion that 
t will be some time before the 
President lifts the embargo on 
shipments of implements of war. 

















—Underwood Underwood 
“REMEMBER WHEN—” 
Left to right, General John J. Pershing, General Malin 
Craig, Chief of Staff of the Army and Secretary of War 
George H. Dern, chatting together at the garden party 
given by the President and Mrs. Roosevelt for wounded 
war veterans at the White House. 





A Court Blow 
At Relief Program 


Specifically directed against a low- 
rent housing project of the Resettle- 
ment Administration, an injunction is 
issued by a Federal Court which for 
the first time calls into question the 
entire relief program. 


The project is “Boundbrook,” in Franklin town- 
ship, Somerset County, N. J., to which the township 
and some taxpayers object on the ground that, 
paying no local taxes, it will burden those who do 
pay taxes. 

The District of Columbia Court of Appeals, in a 
3-to-2 decision, declares that last year’s 4,880-mil- 
lion-dollar Work Relief Act delegates to the Presi- 
dent legislative power in excess of what is permis- 
sible under the Constitution. 

Unfettered by limitations and standards, the court 
holds, the President is permitted to invade the 
rights of States in regulating and controlling hous- 
ing and in resettling and shifting the destitute and 
low-income groups. This is declared to be “delega- 
tion running riot.” 

Says the Department of Justice: No hearings were 
held in the District court to establish facts for the 
record. The Supreme Court may be asked to re- 
turn the case for a hearing. 

Rural Resettlement Administrator Tugwell de- 
clares that all projects except the one enjoined will 
proceed as before. 





For Protecting Buyers 
Of Food, Drugs, Cosmetics 


To place in Uncle Sam’s hand a big 
stick for use against fraudulent ad- 
vertisers of foods, drugs and cosmet- 
ics, a House committee favorably re- 
ports a Pure Food and Drug bill, al- 
ready passed in somewhat different 
form by the Senate last May. 


The House bill would let the Federal Trade Com- 
mission do the policing, whereas the Senate bill 
entrusts this task to the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agriculture. 

Opponents of the measure have favored regula- 
tion by the Trade Commission, as less apt to be 
drastic. This view may be modified, however, if a 
pending bill is enacted giving the Commission the 
power to initiate investigations and to protect con- 
sumers as well as competitors. 

Among the provisions of the new regulatory 
measure are: 

Advertising would be obliged to meet the same 
standards of truthfulness as labels. 

Products with brand names wguld no longer be 
exempt from regulation, as they are under the 
present law, passed in 1901. 

Actual intent to defraud would not be necessary 
to conviction if untruthful and misleading state- 
ments are used in labels and advertising. 

Repetitions of violations could be enjoined. The 
present procedure is to prosecute anew for each 
violation after it has occurred. 





Other Important Events: 
A Digest of the Week 


Relief Appropriation bill already passed by the 
House, is debated in Senate committee, which con- 
siders how far, if at all, to earmark for specific 
purposes the 1,425 million dollars provided in the 
measure for the support of the destitute. 

Silver purchase direct from the Chinese Govern- 
met is arranged by the Treasury, to be carried out 
in such manner as to stabilize Chinese currency 
values, encourage Chinese-American trade facili- 
ties and advance the Treasury towards its goal of 
accumulating silver stocks up to one-third the 
value of gold held. - 

Naval treaty with Great Britain and France 1s 
ratified by the Senate. It limits to 8,000 tons the 
tonnage of individual cruisers built over the mext 
five years by these powers. 

Chain-store bill gets right of way in the House, 
the Senate having already approved. Chief aim 
is to outlaw pseudo-allowances for brokerage and 
advertising that really constitute price discrimina- 
tion by wholesaiers and manufacturers as between 
their customers. 

A thorough inquiry into the use of spies in labor 
disputes is recommended to the Senate by a com- 
mittee whose preliminary findings brought out 
statements that 40,000 “detectives” are used as 
under-cover agents for fighting unions. 
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Tomovrow 


The Supreme Court of the 
United States again has re- 
minded President Roosevelt and 
the Cen-gress that the Federal 
Government is one of limited 
powers, subordinate in many re- 
spects to the sovereign states, 
and not one of all-inclusive na- 
tional powers. 





A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued from Page 1.j 


taken care of by the National Me- 
diation Board. 
not ‘7ITH that reminder went a termi- 
nation of the Guffey Coal Act, 
designed to provide national con- 
trol of the bituminous coal indus- 
try. This act was known as the 
“Little NRA” and provided federal 
controls of production, prices and 


Federal relief policy is 
likely to be seriously affected by 
Court of Appeals decision cast- 
ing doubt on its legality. Gov- 
ernment can delay its appeal, 
making a decision on general ap- 


plication of policy impossible | labor conditions in a major natural 
for several months. In mean- | resource industry. 

ti Administration will go A majority of the Court reiterated 
— ‘ the conclusion reached one year be- 
ahead spending money and have fore when the original NRA was 


ruled out: that production of goods 
and all of the problems arising out 
of production, whether in agricul- 
ture or industry, is purely a local 
function that cannot concern the 
National Government under its pres- 
ent charter. 

With that reiteration, Mr. Roose- 
velt was provided with new infor- 


funds exhausted before higher 
court can determine whether or 
not the WPA and RA and other 
experiments in spending for re- 
lief are lawful. 

Little prospect that coming 
campaign will have much direct 


influence on business. Look mation on the bounds of Federal 
rather for heavier government power. 

spending to dominate. Few bi 

rahe el esa been | THE SCORE: 8 TO 2 

business projects have _ Out of ten Supreme Court de- 


launched that might be stopped 
in fear of outcome of election. 
Government projects blanket the 
field and spending just ahead will 
top all spending that has been 
done since “spending for recov- 
ery” was started. 
The Treasury will get the prin- | to coin money and regulate its value, 
ciple of a tax on undistributed. | can impair a private contract to pay 
: : obligations in a particular kind of 
corporation earnings when Con- money. Five of the nine judges ap- 
gress finishes work on the tax | proved the action by which Congress 
bill. This means that a new | and the President invalidated con- 
source of income will be written | tracts to pay obligations in gold dol- 
into law for development by fu- | /@"S- 
ture amendments. 2 
The Administration, having 
been stopped temporarily at least 
in its effort to control industry 
through the interstate commerce 
and general welfare clauses of 
the constitution, is giving more 
attention to the possibilities of 
achieving the same end through 


cisions affecting legislation approved 
by the President has flowed approval 
for two of the experiments under- 
taken in the past three years as 
coming within the scope of national 
authority. The court held: 

1. That the Federal Government, 
as a consequence of its broad power 


That the Federal Government, 
under its war and navigation powers, 
can dispose of electric power pro- 
duced as an incident of the use of 
those powers and can go so far as 
to build transmission lines to seek a 
makket for that power. Eight jus- 
tices concurred in this conclusion 
affecting the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

But from then on the Court built a 
record of what the Government is 


use of taxing and spendin : 
& P & without power to do. The Court 
— held: 
Housing program continues an | © 1. That Congress could not dele- 
inner administration center of | gate blanket powers to the President 


to control the marketing of oil pro- 
duced in violation of State laws. 
Eight justices concurred in this view. 

2. That imposition by the Federal 
government of a system of retire- 
ment pensions for railroad employes 
involved a violation of constitu- 
tional protections to property and 
was illegal. Five judges took this 
view, casting some doubt on the new 


controversy. With all emphasis 
now on early adjournment of Con-| 
gress chances for important leg- 
islation at this session have been 
dimmed. 


Only major bills certain of pas- 
sage are the “big four”—taxes, 
relief funds, commodity exchange 


regulation and flood control. national old-age pension system, 
These are only measures which while four opposed them. 
prey . Se : 3. That the clause in the Consti- 
ministration regards as tution giving the federal govern- 
“must.” CEE A OE 


Strong support will be shown 
in Senate for move to liberalize 
use of PWA revolving funds for 
grants as well as loans. Chances 
of modification of present set-up 
doubtful and Administration is 
certain to oppose any move which 
will increase demands on Treas- 
ury beyond budget estimates. 


tional politics in the Far East. 
This country’s huge store of gold 
and silver is counted as a 
weapon to assure upper hand in 
any bargains entered into in re- 
arrangment of currencies. 

United States will not be too 
hasty in lifting its arms embargo 
against Italy although the war in 
Ethiopia is technically at an end. | 
Some policy must be adopted 
which will show that this gov- 
ernment is not in favor of con- 
quest by war. Formation of this 
policy will not be completed until 
there is some indication what the 
stalemated League powers intend 
to do about flouting of the cove- 
nant by Italy. 


More money deals along the 
lines of the one just entered into 
with China are simmering in the 
background. The idea is that 
this country intends to dominate 
the world battle for trade and to 
build up a bloc of countries with 
ties to the dollar. 

Also, the silver deal with the 
Chinese involves deep interna- | 
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Associate Justice 
GEORGE SUTHERLAND 
delivered majority opinion 





ment authority over interstate com- 
merce does not give it authority to 
establish industrial codes designed 
to govern production of goods, be- 
cause production is not commerce. 
All of the justices joined in this de- 
cision upsetting NRA because price, 
production, labor and other controls 
were all thrown in together. 

4. That the national government 
is without authority to force a cred- 
itor to make concessions to a mort- 
gage debtor by establishing a mort- 
gage moratorium. All nine judges 
agreed to this in throwing out a 
farm mortgage moratorium law. 

5. That production of agricultural 
commodities is a local activity and 
carnot be interfered with directly 
or indirectly by the govesament in 
Washington. Six justices joined in 
this conclusion upsetting the AAA, 

* while three disagreed with them. 


RETURN OF PROCESS TAXES 


6. That taxes may not be levied 


as part of an illegal effort to regu- 


late production, and persons against 


whom such a tax was assessed 
may enjoin collection of the tax. 
About $300,000,000 of processing 


taxes assessed under the AAA were 
not collected as a result of this 
unanimous decision of the Court. 
7. That the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is without au- 
thority to deny to an individual 
proposing to issue securities the 


right to withdraw an application for 


approval once it is filed with the 
| commission. Six justices joined if 
| that opinion, which contained 
caustic references to possible gov- 
ernmental tyranny, while three dis- 
sented. 

8. That production of coal is a 
purely local matter and cannot be 
regulated by the Government. Five 
justices joined in agreeing that the 
whole Guffey coal act, involving 
these points, should be thrown out. 
Chief Justice Hughes thought that 
price fixing for coal moving in in- 
terstate commerce would be legal. 
Three justices went further than 
the Chief Justice in disagreeing 
with the majority. 

As a result of that array of Court 
decisions the score stands: 

Favorable to acts approved by 
the President—2. 

Opposed to acts approved by the 
President—8. 


YET TO FACE JUDGMENT 


What remains of the acts passed 
during the past three years still to 
face Supreme Court scrutiny? The 
array is as follows: 

Unemployment insurance and old 
age insurance involving excise taxes 
on pay rolls of employers and in- 
come taxes on earnings of individ- 
uals to build up a forced system of 
individual saving and a forced sys- 
tem of unemployment reserves. A 
court test is regarded as at least one 
year away. 

Utility holding company regula- 
tion and reorganization involving 
the right of the Federal government 
to regulate through the use of its 
powers over the use of the mails, as 
well as its interstate commerce pow- 
ers. A decision is looked for in 
1937. 

Regulation of security exchanges 
and of issuance of securities, based 
on the commerce and postal powers 
of the government. Decisions are 
looked for during the next year. 


REACTION OF EXECUTIVE 


Relief spending by the Federal 
government under WPA, based on 
the general welfare powers of the 
central government. A jolt to this 
type of federal activity, involving 
vast grants of power to the Presi- 
dent and vast amounts of money to 
carry out the power, was given by 
the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals but a Supreme Court test 
is far in the distance. 

Loans and grants to municipalities 
by the Public Works administration 
for the construction of government 
power systems, based on the right of 
the government to spend money. 
Test of this activity is expected 
next Fall as a result of the fact that 
the Supreme Court has just ac- 
cepted jurisdiction over a case in- 





volving the issues. 
How is President Roosevelt react- 
ing to the series of blows dealt to 
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Chief Justice 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
author of separate opinion 


his experiments by the Supreme 


Court? 

His friends have said that just 
before the decision on the act of 
Congress abrogating gold clause 
contracts, Mr. Roosevelt was pre- 
pared to over-ride the Court if its 
decision was against him. 

After the decision outlawing NRA 
he talked to newspaper men for 
more than an hour, his “horse and 
buggy” speech. The tenor of his 
talk suggested an effort to amend 
the Constitution 

After the decision upsetting AAA 
a strong move started in Congress 
to pass laws aimed at curbing the 
power of the courts. But after the 
Guffey Coal decision on May 18, 
President Roosevelt made a brief 
statement to newspaper men in 
which he said that the act had been 
designed to meet a very difficult sit- 
uation in a major industry and that 
employers and miners reached an 
agreement on legislation to meet the 
problem. He observed that this par- 
ticular legislation apparently had 
not succeeded, but said that the 
chances favored continued efiorts to 
reach the objective set out in the 
Guffey law. 

The decision, Mr. Roosevelt felt, 
is going to be of great interest to 
people all over the country. He 
thinks that the opinions are in- 
formative and of educational value 
and show that there remains a di- 
vision—a difference—of current in- 








~—Underwood & Underwood 
Associate Justice 
BENJAMIN N. CARDOZO 
wrote minority opinion 





terpretation of the Constitution 
among the various branches of the 
Federal judiciary. 

Those comments are accepted by 
officials close to the Presidenf as of 
special significance. They say that 
references to the division of opin- 
ion within the Supreme Court over 
the meaning of the Constitution 
shows that Mr. Roosevelt is follow- 
ing the tack in dealing with the 
Court laid down by Donald R. Rich- 
berg, former NRA* general counsel 
and again a Presidential adviser. 


THE JUSTICES’ RECORD 


A study of decisions over the past 
four years has disclosed to the White 
House that a bloc of three justices, 
Brandeis, Stone and Cardozo, has 
stood together consistently in a 
series of important dissents. 

During the present term of the 
court, just ending, this group dis- 
sented 12 times, holding the same 
viewpoint in each case. During 
the previous term, Justice Brandeis, 
dissented 10 times and Justice Car- 
dozo and Stone, each 11 times. 

Along with that observation goes 
the fact that six out of nine of the 
present justices are more than 70 
years of age and eligible for retire- 
ment at full pay. Two in the group 
classed as conservatives have hinted 
that they may retire before long. 
The President is advised that re- 
election might give him a chance 
to turn the present court minority 





+ NEW DEAL, THE SUPREME COURT AND THE FUTURE + 











| into a court majority that would 
enable him to try further experi- 
ments. 

How, it is asked, could that be so? 

Chief Justice Hughes, in writing 
his opinion in the Guffey Coal case, 
said: 

“If the people desire to give Con- 


tries within the State, and the re- 


in those industries, they are at 
liberty to declare their will in the 
appropriate manner, but it is not 
for the Court to amend the Con- 
stitution by judicial decision.” 


MR. RICHBERG’S VIEWS 


Mr. Richberg is reputed to have 
convinced Mr. Roosevelt otherwise. 
In outlining his views on April 3 
of this year, Mr. Richberg said: 
“The process of amending the 
Constitution by construction has 
been recognized as necessary and 
beneficial by .the most eminent ex- 
pounders of constitutional law.” 
His view is that when the Su- 
| preme Court decides a case that de- 
| cision should be accepted as final 
} and binding for the time being, but 
| that time and new justices can bring 
| a change in interpretation that will 
| enable the Federal Government to 
| act without amending the Consti- 
| 
| 
| 
| 











tution. 

“In a word,” he said, “the unde- 
fined powers and limitations in the 
Constitution are being given, by the 
decisions of the court, not those 
meanings which they must have but 
those meanings which the majority 


of the judges believe they ought to | 


| have. Thus the Constitution is being 
continually amended by the opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court; and this 
has been the practice since the be- 
ginning of our government.” 

The minority of justices on the 
present court has been critical of 
the majority on the ground that it 
has gone out of its way to question 
acts of Congress. 
| “For the removal of unwise laws 
| from the statute books,” said Jus- 

tice Stone in the AAA minority 
opinion, “appeal lies not to the 
| courts but to the ballot and to the 
| processes of democratic govern- 
ment.” 
| What was it that the Federal gov- 


ernment had sought to do under 
the Guffey coal act that brought 


gress the power to regulate indus- | 


lations of employers and employes 























down the action of a majority. of 
the Supreme Court ending the law? 

It had created a National Bitu- 
minous Coal commission empowered 
to control many of the basic polie 
cies of the soft coal industry. 

That control was. exercised 
through application of an excise tax 
on soft coal amounting to 15 per 
cent of its value. 

All operators were required to 
pay that tax, but those agreeing to 
accept the coal code worked out by 
the commission were entitled to a 
refund of 90 per cent of the tax. 
Thus the government sought to ine 
duce the coal companies to agree to 
abide by the terms of the code. 

Those terms involved establishe 
ment of minimum prices under gov- 
ernment supervision, agreement to 
bargain collectively with represent- 
atives of employes, and to follow 
fair trade practice rules. In effect 
this was the old NRA coal code en- 
forced with a penalty tax imposed 
on those who failed to abide by its 
terms. 


PRICE FIXING UNTOUCHED { 


A majority of the Supreme Court 
fuled against the whole plan on the 
ground that its labor provisions, 
which involved an attempt by the 
Federal government to regulate a 
purely local matter, were inextrica- 
bly interwoven with the other pro- 
visions of the act. The majority 
refused to say whether or not price- 
fixing provisions, if standing by 
themselves, would be legal. 

Chief Justice Hughes definitely 
thought that the price provisions 
could stand by themselves, but he 
agreed with the majority that the 
labor provisions were unconstitu- 
tional. The minority agreed with 
Chief Justice Hughes on price fix- 
ing, but refused to say whether it 
regarded the labor provisions as il- 
legal. 

In trying again to get some work- 
able plan for regulating the coal 
industry the government plans to 
start from that point. 

(Excerpts from the majority and 
minority opinions in the Supreme 
Court in the Guffey Coal Act case 
are printed on page 11; also ex- 
cerpts from the opinion of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals in the use of relief funds for 
rural housing projects). 












































































































The Gentleman Obviously doesn't believe that 


SUMMER IS A SELLING SEASON 
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CTUALLY-—town or country 
—life goes on ateven pleasanter 
pace...and radio entertainment 
goes right along with it, wherever 
people are.* 

Radio’s biggest summer audi- 
ence is in prospect for 1936. Pro- 
grams of tremendous public interest 
will be featured on the NBC Red 
and Blue Networks. The biggest 
Summer Show includes the Olym- 


pic Games, the Texas Celebrations, 
Baseball —and the National 
Political Conventions. Enthusiastic 
audiences will listen with 22 mil- 
lion home radios — supplemented 
by nearly 3 million automobile sets. 

A vast, alert public keeps right 
on living and spending in the sum- 
mer season—and more money will 
be in circulation this summer than 
in any of the past five. 


* Only 3 out of every 100 adult listeners are away from radio in any one week during the summer. 


Tune in the RCA Magic Key Program every Sunday 2 to 3 p.m. E. D.T., on the NBC 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK * WASHINGTON « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO... A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SERVICE 


NBC IS THE MAGIC KEY gy TO INCREASED PROFITS 
























RECORDED FOR THE FIRST TIME 
The potential summer audience for every hour 
of the day— completely analyzed in THE 
GOOD NEW SUMMERTIME—a new 
NBC report prepared by Anderson, Nichols 


Associates, Also brand-new information on: 


1 Comparison of Saturday and Sunday audiences. 
2 Ownership and use of automobile radios. 


3 Who can listen and when? Audience analysis 


for every hour. 


This first record of the listening habits ou 
summer audiences sent on request to those 
interested in radio circulation facts. 


lue Network 
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Summer Makes Bow 
At the White House 


All along the President's walk from 
the White House to the Executive 
Offices the rose bushes were laden 
with pink and red blooms. In one 
corner there was a mass of red bloom, 
in another the pink predominated, 
and along one side of the display were 
the white roses. 


FROM the knoll just south of the mansion, where 

a platform had been erected, entertainers clad 
in overalls and ruffled gingham sang mountain 
songs, played harmonica solos and danced the old- 
fashioned square dance as they had learned it in 
the Virginia highlands. 

In a car drawn vp near the platform sat the 
President, listening with evident enjoyment to the 
music of the group of Arthurdale Homesteaders who 
had come to Washington to provide the program 
for the annual White House garden party for dis- 
abled veterans. Beside the automobile stood Mrs. 
Roosevelt. She acted as mistress of ceremonies, an- 
nouncing each act and joining with the President 
in enjoyment of the program. 

Earlier last Thursday afternoon, the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, standing at the foot of one of 
the great old trees that dot tlre south grounds, had 
received the disabled veterans and the other guests. 
The veterans first in line were the most severely 
disabled who had to come to the party in their 
wheel chairs; others came on crutches, some walked 
with the aid of canes, and a few among the nearly 
1,000 veterans who made up the winding queues 
which stretched from one end of the lawn to the 
other had injuries which outwardly were unap- 
parent. 

The Marine Band, in its blue and white Summer 
uniforms and with a splashing fountain as its back- 
ground, played during part of the afternoon. After 
the guests had been received and most of them had 
taken their ice cream, lemonade and cakes from 
striped marquees at either end of the lawn, the 
Arthurdale Homesteaders started their program. 


A ROUND OF PARTIES 

There have been many other garden parties re- 
cently at the White House, among them the party 
which Mrs. Roosevelt gave May 16 for 60 girls of 
the National Training School for Girls, the District 
of Columbia institution for female delinquents be- 
cause she thought they should “enjoy occasional 
good times.” But the party for the veterans Was 
the only affair in which the President participated. 

Plans for work relief and the rehabilitation of 
the needy rural population were part of the first day 
of the week, for the President did not return from 
his cruise on the yacht “Potomac,” with Works 
Progress Administrator Hopkins and Resettlement 
Administrator Tugwell as his guests, until late Sun- 
day. 

As the week’s routine of appointments began 
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The President's Week 








PARTY FOR DISABLED VETERANS—A TRIP 
TO HYDE PARK—PLANS FOR A TOUR 
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REUNION IN THE GARDEN 


,ECRETARY OF THE NAVY CLAUDE A. SWANSON, confined to the Naval Hospital for 
several weeks, pays a call at the White House, thereby occasioning a general get-together of 


Cabinet members and other high Government officials. 
Standing, left to right, Under Secretary of State Phillips, 


Secretary Swanson seated in car. 


Photo shows President Roosevelt and 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, Attorney General Cummings, Vice President Garner, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Rear Admiral Andrews, Secretary of Commerce Roper, and 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes. 


— - — ; - 
Monday, the President found that one of his “must” 


bills for this session—new tax legislation—was likely 
to get lengthy consideration in the Senate before it 
could be outlined in final form. 

During the day a nomination which, it is reported, 
has aroused opposition from Dr. A. E. Morgan, of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, was sent to the 
Senate. David E. Lilienthal, one of the present di- 
ectors of the TVA, was reappointed for nine years. 

When press conference time arrived the next 
afternoon a much larger than usual newspaper 
delegation was on hand to see the President. 








Before the cry of “all in” and attention to the 
regular business of the day, there was a bit, of pre- 
liminary “joshing” between the President and one 
of the reporters who has accompanied him on his 
cruises to the Caribbean. For the benefit of those 
who did not hear us, banteringly remarked the 
President, we have just decided that the next long 
cruise shall be to Jamaica, 

But the most serious concern of a goodly part of 
the conference group, soon evident, was a desire 
to know the President’s reaction to the Supreme 
Court decision invalidating the Guffey Act to regu- 

i 





late the bituminous coal industry. He had little to 
say, merely remarking that the chances are the Ad- 
ministration will keep on trying to reach the ob- 
jectives of the invalidated legislation, namely, the 
improvement of general industrial relationships in 
the coal industry. 


THE SILVER AGREEMENT 

The President pointed out that, in his opinion, 
the conclusion of this country’s agreement with 
China for “substantial purchases” of silver, an- 
nounced the preceding day by the Treasury, was 
an excellent illustration of what can be done when 


representatives of hations get together around a - 


conference table and frankly conduct negotiations. 
He said the conferences had been mutually de- 
lightful and the agreement should result in better 
stabilization of the Chinese currency with a re- 
sultant improvement in our trade relations. 

Only two measures are on the “must” list at this 
session, the President said, once more designating 
the tax bill and the relief appropriation as the 
only legislation in this classification. 

Earlier in the day, the President issued a procla- 
mation setting the anniversary of the voyage of the 
first ship, the “Savannah,” to cross the Atlantic 
under steam, as National Maritime Day, to be ob- 
served annually hereafter. 


HIS MOTHER INJURED 

Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt, the President’s 
mother, was the central figure in the news from 
the White House Wednesday. 

The President never lets « week go by without 
calling his mother, either at Hyde Park or at New 
York City. Monday, during one of his usual tele- 
phone conversations with her, in response to his 
inquiry as to how she was feeling, she said, in ef- 
fect, “I haven’t been getting around so well lately.” 

Questioned further, Mrs. Roosevelt said in a casual 
tone that she was “slightly handicapped.” Then 
she explained that in a visit to the home of her 
granddaughter, Mrs. John Boettiger, in New York 
City, the previous Wednesday, she had stumbled 
over a door sill and fallen. 

At the time she made light of the injury and for 
six days, despite considerable pain, she continued 
her usual duties, 

Upon learning of the injury, the President insisted 
that she call a physician. An X-ray examination 
disclosed she had sustained an impacted hip. 

It was announced that the President planned to 








+ leave Washington Friday evening to arrive in Hyde 


Park Saturday morning for a three-day visit with 
his mother. Her injury was represented as not 
serious except that her age of 82 years makes com- 
plications possible. 


GOV. LEHMAN’S DECISION 


Sending of congratulations to President Gomez 
upon his accession to the presidency of Cuba, the 
receipt of news from New York that Governor 
Lehman has decided not to run for reelection, and 
a secret conference of the President and seven 
liberal Senators were other notable events of the 
day and night. Upon receiving news of Governor 
Lehman’s plans the President expressed the hope 
that the Governor would change his mind and de- 
cide to make the campaign for reelection. 

There was no news from the 3!2-hour conference 
beginning at 8:30 between the President and Sena- 
tors Wagner, Wheeler, Schwellenbach, Minton, Nor- 
ris, La Follette, and Shipstead. Dr. Felix Frank- 
futer, Harvard law school faculty member, one of 
the President’s advisers, also was present. Most 
observers pointed out that the conference probably 
concerned politics. 

Next day the President sent to the Senate the 
nomination of Morris L. Cooke of Pennsylvania 
to be Administrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration for a term of 10 years, and ordered 2 
tariff increase on foreign textiles. The cabinet 
meeting in the afternoon was the occasion of a 
surprise visit from Secretary of the Navy Swanson, 
who since February has been recovering from a 
Serious illness, 

At the press conference Friday morning the Presi- 
dent announced that his tentative schedule, if Con- 
gress adjourns by June 6, contemplates his leaving 
Washington June 8. If it does not adjourn, but 
takes three-day recesses over the week of the 8th, 
he will hold to this schedule. The southern trip, 
he said, is substantially as first planned—Arkansas, 
June 10; Texas, June 11 and 12; June 14 at Vin- 
cennes, Ind., for the George Rogers Clark Memorial 
dedication, with the return to Washington set for 
June 15, 


TARIFF RAISE EXPLAINED 


He explained that the order proclaiming an in- 
crease in the tariff on textile imports was made 
on the recommendation of the Tariff Commission 
because an important branch of American indus- 
try was being hurt by Japanese imports. Attempts 
to work out a gentleman’s agreement to limit such 
exports, he said, had been unsuccessful. 

He announced that he planned to return from 
Hyde Park either Monday evening or Tuesday 
morning. 

Friday evening the President left a White House 
fast rounding into its regular Summer routine. 
Completed during the week was the last Spring- 
time task of preparing the grounds for the hot- 
weather months—the removal of the evergreens 
from the west terrace and their replacement with 
“Royal English” laurel. 

GLENN NIxon. 


(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regue 
larly on this page, is absent from his post on ac- 
count of illness.) 








Stock Exchange Control: 
What It Has Done So Far 


By JAMES M. LANDIS 
Chairman Securities and Exchange Commission 
LITTLE over a year and a half have passed 
since the legislation relating to exchanges be- 
came operative. The main impacts of that legisla- 
tion can be briefly summarized. 

Margin control springs from concern over the 
power of customers to borrow on_ securities 
for the purpose of purchasing or carrying them. 
The end in view was to check the undue use of 
credit in our security markets and as a conse- 
quence of that end to reduce whatever individual 
speculative impetus might arise from the exist- 
ence of easy money for those purposes. 

The mechanism ot registering listed securities 
seeks a greater portrayal for security holders, pres- 
ent and prospective, of both the nature of their 
interests and the results of the stewardship of 
corporate managers. Supplementary to that is the 
illumination for the investing public of the stake 
that management held in these enterprises, and 
of the fluctuations in that stake from month to 
month. 

Similarly regulation of the manner of soliciting 
proxies from stockholders, looks again towards 
Sharpening the consciousness of security holders 
both as to their responsibility for management and 
as to management’s responsibility towards them. 
These efforts bespeak a policy of seeking to make 
more intelligible our national corporate life, and 
thereby to make our public better able to master 
and control the direction and conservation of its 
Savings. 


DRIVE AGAINST “MANIPULATION” 


A year ago the character of exchange manage- 
ment was also subjected to critical comment, and 
by mutual agreement changes were effected which 
sought to infiltrate a wider, even if indirect, public 
participation in such management. 

In dealing directly with the manner in which 
transactions are executed upon exchanges, the 
functions of the various classes of exchange mem- 
bers, such as floor traders and specialists, were 
scrutinized and experimental means were adopted 
to keep their operations within the confines of the 
classical conception of their function. Rules re- 
lating to the manner in which certain transactions 
are conducted were suggested to the exchanges for 
adoption in an effort to eliminate potentially dan- 
gerous tendencies. And from the beginning, there 
was instituted a determined and continuous drive 
to remove from the exchanges the subtle as well 
as the patent forms of manipulation, together with 
the manipulators. ... 

Heretofore, the effort to protect investors has ex- 
pended itself upon seeking to subordinate the role 
of speculative activity in the investment market. 
To keep it subordinated to the ultimate purposes 
of the market in the light of existing concepts as 
to the desirability of continuity and liquidity, re- 
quires a flexibility and deftness of administration 
that is yet to be achieved, as well as an assumpticn 
that there is the wisdom to recognize its undue in- 
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trusion. But to alter even slightly the accepted 
presuppositions as to continuity and liquidity, is to 
recast the constituent elements of the entire prob- 
lem. 

Closely allied with the probiem of relationship of 
speculation to investment—concepts impossible of 
definition save on a subjective basis—is the educa- 
tion of security buyers to recognize the differentia- 
tion between the two.... 

The limited ability of the average buyer to judge 
of values makes of him too often a speculator un- 
wittingly and contrary to his intentions, and thus 
injects into: the market a disproportionate element 
of speculation. 

I need not dwell upon the interrelationship be- 
tween our banking structure, its policies, and the 
exchanges. ... 

But in other fields, such as that of taxation, the 
same interrelation exists. Revenue measures which 
bear directly on exchange trading should, of course, 
be based upon an understanding of the exchange 
mechanisms as well as of the social purposes they 
are supposed to serve. 

The years ahead are thus years of even greater 
challenge. For as administration tends to form 
habits of action and as the norms of regulation 
tend to become the routine of our living, effort can 
expend itself less upon the creation of machinery 
and more upon thought as to the direction of our 
movement. 

And if we wish to be wise in our action when the 
time for action becomes ripe, we must be bold in 
our thinking. (From an address before the Asso- 
ciated Stock Exchanges at Cleveland, O., May 18.) 


+ 





Hope for an Election Year 
Without a Business Slump 


By DANIEL C. ROPER 
Secretary of Commerce 


HERE has grown up in this country a belief on 

the part of many that business, in a presidential 
election year, will lag or at least remain at a stand- 
still, There is no evidence that such will be the 
case this year. 

On the contrary, there are definite indications 
that between now and November there will 
be recorded further cumulative gains, consolidat- 
ing those recovéry factors already achieved. ... 

The business man has a great stake in seeing 
that this is a campaign of education and not one 
of vituperation. 

Nothing would be more detrimental to the best 
interest of the country and of business than the 
adoption of the recommendation of some few peo- 
ple that all business should support one political 
party.... 

The stake of business in the coming campaign 
is to study its responsibility, fully to assume them, 
relate them to the larger realm of the entire na- 
tion, and discharge them for the welfare of all of 
the people. ... 

Today we often hear the assertion that if the 
Government would “let business alone” nothing 
could halt the realization of the greatest period 
of prosperity the United States has ever wit- 
nessed. .. . No one can fairly deny the necessity 
for the country-saving action taken by the Roose- 
velt Administration. This action naturally re- 
quired the assumption of broad responsibilities 
by the Federal Government. ... 


EMERGENCY SEEN AS PASSING 


Now that the graver aspects of emergency are 
over the Administration seeks every opportunity 
to pass back to private auspices and non-federal 
governmental agencies those functions transferred 
temporarily by the drastic depression situation. .. . 

Obviously, it was impossible to balance the Fed- 
eral budget when the budgets of State and munici- 
pal governments and of the private enterprises of 
the nation were going through years of declining 
income and mounting deficits. . 

Today, for the first time in six years, business 
enterprise as a whole is maintaining current opera- 
tions and paying dividends without drawing upon 
capital or other resources to make up for deficits. 

This means that in the near future, with this 
trend progressing, the State and municipal income 
and that of local charities will continue their in- 
crease, enabling those agencies to relieve the Fed- 
eral Government of their heavy financial responsi- 
bilities necessarily carried for them during the past 
three years.... 


+ 
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In recent weeks I have been greatly encouraged 
by increasing interest in developing effective co- 
operative endeavors between business and Gov- 
ernment. ... There is a growing recognition of 
the fact that unemployment cannot be solved un- 
til industrial leaders devote comprehensive atter- 
tion to practical analyses of the problem. ... 

Business has stated that if it were certain of 
what the future heid forth in respect to the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude and action it would move ahead 
with still more rapid progress. It should be evi- 
dent to all of us that the Government has no de- 
sire to compete with private industry. There has 
been a great deal of generalized talk about “gov- 
ernment competition.” When it does exist as a 
serious deterrent, it should be criticized openly 
and frankly but with a bill of particulars. But 
again true issues are obscured by unsupported gen- 
eralizations. 


A PLEA AGAINST “FRICTION” 


Working together is certain to produce a facility 
for getting results, once a line of action has been 
definitely determined upon. There are new en- 
couraging evidences of constructive developments 
in this direction. These cooperative gains must 
be safeguarded and during the coming campaign 
business should discourage all efforts to create un- 
justifiable political friction which will complicate 
the process of working out the problems which still 
confront us. 

Business should properly take the long-range 
viewpoint and not consider these essential fea- 
tures as restrictive measures intended in any way 
to stultify competitive business functions. On the 
contrary, they assure the perpetuity of our Ameri- 
can system. (From a recent address over the Na- 
tional Radio Forum under the auspices of the 
Washington Star.) 
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Placing Emphasis Upon 
A ‘Conservation’ Policy 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior 
A FEW days ago there was passed by the United 
States Senate a bill, the counterpart of which 
is pending in the House of Representatives, to 
change the name of the Department. of the Interior 
to that of Department of Conservation, 

In the event of favorable action by the House, 
this legislation will mean that the Government 
of our country has at last recognized its responsi- 
bility to future generations by charging one of the 
great Federal Departments, working directly un- 
der the President, with responsibility fer making 
what remains of our natural resources go as far 
as possible. 

Beginning with the days of the elder Roosevelt 
there has been a growing sentiment in this country 
in favor of conservation, but it cannot be denied 
that little has been done toward the formulation 
and carrying out of a well-matured and compre- 
hensive national conservation policy. Rival mer- 
chants have been content to cry their respective 
conservation wares from adjoining street corners, 
Small, but well organized, groups, some of them in 
fact mere paper organizations, have been more in- 
terested in feeding their own mutual jealousies than 
in joining forces against the exploiter of our natural 
resources who has been the insidious enemy both 
of this and of future generations. 


DIVISION AMONG CONSERVATIONISTS 


Little cliques of one-track-minded conservation- 
ists, fearful that their own trifling but deeply cher- 
ished prerogatives might be encroached upon, have 
actually, up to the present time, done more to ob- 
struct conservation than have the avowed enemies 
of this fundamental and essential Governmental 
policy. 

In the disunion of the conservationists has lain 
the great strength of those who would continue to 
despoil us of the great heritage of natural riches 
with which the Creator endowed this country, Hap- 
pily, now, under this Administration the enemies 
of conservation, both within and outside of the 
ranks, have suffered a major defeat. Given a De- 
partment of Conservation, all true conservationists 
may be expected to desist from working at cross 
purposes and to join together for the first time in ° 
a common cause against a common enemy.... 

The Department of the Interior for many years 
has been preeminent in conservation matters, and 
if a far flung conservation policy is to be seriously 
followed, as national self-preservation demands, it 
is the natural agency in which to concentrate the 
functions necessary to that end.... 

Even though conservation agencies might be con- 
tinued in other branches of the Government, the 
influence of sound conservation policies could be 
impressed upon them from the central department, 
which in time would become a lodestone, attracting 
to it in principle, if not in fact, all related agencies. 
(From a radio address May 16.) 
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+ A RIFT IN THE TVA LUTE AND HOW IT WAS HEALED + 


David E. Lilienthal, youth- 
ful member of the Board of 
Directors of TVA, came out 
of the President's office this 
past week with a nine-year re- 
appointment. 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, vigor- 
ous and strong-minded chair- 
man of the Board of TVA, 
came out with Presidential 
assurance of a freer hand in 
matters of TVA policy. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, after 
playing the part of diplomat in 
the latest official family dispute, 
stayed behind holding the hope that 
acute differences between Mr. Lil- 
ienthal and Dr. Morgan could be 
composed to the satisfaction of both. 
“Surprised and shocked” were the 
words used to define the attitude of 
Mr. Roosevelt when there suddenly 
burst on him the news that inter- 
nal troubles threatened to disrupt 
the Board that governs his pet ex- 
periment, the one coming closest to 
Supreme Court approval. TVA of- 
fices are in Knoxville, not Washing- 
ton. 

Dr. Morgan, according to reports 
that were not denied, demanded 
that Mr. Lilienthal be not reap- 
pointed as a member of the Board. 

What was the trouble? 

Somewhat different explanations 
are offered by those who have been 
acquainted with the internal situa- 
tion on the Board of Directors of 
TVA. 

One explanation is that Mr. Lilien- 
thal and Dr. Morgan split on mat- 
ters of policy growing out of dis- 
posal of electric power generated at 
the dams which Dr. Morgan is build- 
ing in the Tennessee Valley. 

Another explanation is that the 
clash was one of personalities. 

Chairman Morgan is pictured as 
a strong-minded man with deep 
convictions and an aversion to com- 
promise. He is an engineer, and an 
educator deeply interested in so- 
ciological problems. His methods are 
described as deliberate and his out- 
look broad. Controversy disturbs 
him. 

Mr. Lilienthal is 36 years old, a 
protege of Professor Felix Frank- 
further, of Harvard. He is pictured 
as the “go-getter” type of individual, 
impatient of delay, liking contro- 
versy, and not impressed particu- 
larly by age or experience. His in- 
terest is in developing markets for 
TVA power and in fighting those 
who seek to block his path. 

This combination on the TVA 
board, according to these explana- 
tions, led to trouble. 

There is another factor that re- 
ceived attention in official Washing- 
ton. It was injected by a letter re- 
putedly written by Morris Llewellyn 


Cooke, Administrator of the Rural | 


Electrification Administration. 

Mr. Cooke, in this letter, called 
attention to the fact that Dr. Mor- 
gan, in building controls for the 
flood waters of the Miami River at 
Dayton, Ohio, specifically required 


that the control system was not to | 
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be used for development of electric | 


power. 


This letter is reported to have of- | 
who | 


fended the TVA chairman, 
based his disapproval of power de- 
velopment along the Miami River on 
engineering grounds. Flood controls 


there were established by a multi- 


tude of small reservoirs rather than 
by a single big storage dam. 


Some weight is being given, too, — 


to the explanation that Dr. Morgan 


did not approve of the aggressive | 


| 


efforts on the part of his colleague | 


to develop municipally-owned sys- 
tems to serve as outlets for power 
generated. His idea was that over- 
emphasis in the public mind was be- 
ing given to TVA power possibilities 
and not enough to its other activi- 
ties designed to conserve and re- 
build natural resources and to raise 
the standard of living of people. 

Dr. Morgan, before appointment to 
head TVA, was president of Antioch 
College in Ohio. This is an educa- 
tional institution, which combines 
class room work with practical ex- 
perience on the part of the stu- 
dents in industrial and other occu- 
pations. 

The third member of the TVA 
board, Harcourt A. Morgan, former 
president of the University of Ten- 
nessee, has not been involved in the 
official controversy. The second of 
the Morgans, no relation to the first, 
is in charge of the agricultural ac- 
tivities of the Authority. 


ELECTRICITY FOR FARMS 

Last week brought a reappoint- 
ment also for Morris L. Cooke. 

To be more exact, it brought him 
appointment to a new office having 
the same title as the office he has 
held for the past year. 

The solution to the riddle is that, 
with the President’s signature on 
the Rural Electrification measure, 
the office of Rural Electrification 
Administrator changes from an 
emergency post, created by the 
President, to a post established by 
Congress. 

Mr. Cooke’s term of office is ten 


years. 
million dollars in that period in 


His task is to lend some 400 | 


! 


such a way as to bring electricity | 
to as large a number of farms as | 


possible. 
Inviting representatives 


of the | 


press to his office to tell them of | 


his plans, he was asked first 


whether he would be able to lend | 
this vast sum of money on the || 


terms specified in the law. Total al- 
locations of his agency since last 
August have amounted to little more 
than 12 million dollars. 

His reply was a confident “yes.” 


How would he do it? 

For one thing, he replied, instead 
of waiting for farmers to take the 
initiative in seeking loans for 
building rural electric lines, the 
new agency will actively show farm- 
ers how they may organize in order 
to obtain loans. 


NO “UNSERVICED POCKETS” 


The watchword of the new cam- 
paign is to be “electrical coverage.” 


| What this means is that everything 


possible will be done to prevent a 
few lines being built that skim off 














“Meals served on TWA Doug- 
las Skyliners are grand.” 
DIXIE DUNBAR, featured 
in “The First Baby,” 
Fox Picture 


“We are proud to be members 
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trained group of flyers.” 
Capt., FELIX F. PREEG 
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HAWAII 


IN 5 PERFECT DAYS 


Travel by the Empress of 
Japan, largest and fastest 
liner on the Pacific, or Em- 
press of Canada. Round 
trip: $250 First Class, $170 
up Tourist Class. For a 
more Icisurely trip take the 
Aorangi or Niagara. Round 
trip: $220 up First Class, 
$150 up Cabin Class. From 
Vancouver and Victoria. 
Details from youR OWN 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
C. E. Phelps, 14th and New 
York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. Na- 
tional 0758. 

Canadian Australasian Line 
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THAN HOT ARGUMENTS, GENTLEMEN / 
$0 SHAVE WITH INGRAM’S COOL LATHER. 
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the cream of the customers and iso- 
late the others in “unserviced 
pockets,” thereby dooming their 
chances of obtaining current under 
any self-liquidating enterprise. 
While loans may be approved to 
private 
rural lines, the prevailing pattern 
of rural farm service sponsored by 
REA, Mr. Cooke expects, will be 
through farm cooperatives. 


companies for extending 
| for the enterprise. 


| companies, 


Another principle the REA will 
insist on is uniform rates for each 
project and the lowest rates com- 
patible with liquidation of the loans. 
This is important because the low 
rate, he holds, means high individ- 
ual use and better financial returns 
He hopes, with 
the cooperation of private utility 
to establish “proving 
grounds” to demonstrate this point. 
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the SANTA MARIA 
Columbus’ Flag Ship 


History tells us that 
when Christopher Columbus’ sailors 


took tobacco back home with them 
everybody hailed it as one of the first 


new pleasures in years. 


Today tobacco gives more pleasure 


to more people than ever before. 


Many different claims are made for 
tobacco, but most everybody agrees 
on this... 

Smoking is a pleasure and the 


cigarette is the mildest and purest 
form in which that pleasure can 
be enjoyed. 
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The Week in the House 
And Its Committees 


Congress is moving toward its ob- 
jective of an early June adjournment. 
The leaders are ready to scrap any 
controversial legislation that would 
block this program except taxes, re- 
lief and the appropriation bills. There 
are other measures on the preferred 
list but only those named will be 


“must.” 


7s HOUSE last week approved the bill to 
enable exchanges to continue trading in 
unlisted securities. It passed the Overton bill 
for flood control in the lower Mississippi Valley 
after increasing the amount of the authoriza- 
tions from $272,000,000 as it passed the Senate 
to $398,000,000. 

House committees considered old-age pen- 
sion organization practices, chain store price 
discriminations, Government contract require- 
ments, doubling the duties on oil imports, voca- 
tional education, food and drug regulation and 
naval long-distance building programs. 


PANAMA CANAL DEFENSE 
MONDAY.—The House adjourned in respect 
to the death of Representative Thomas (Dem.), 
of Hoosick Falls, N. Y. Naval officials ad- 
vocated before the Naval Affairs Committee 
long-distance building programs, including 
plans for strengthening Panama Canal de- 
fense by increased shore establishment at 
Guantanamo, Cuba. The Independent Petro- 


leum Association, through Russell Brown, 
urged action on the Disney oil bill. 
TUESDAY.—Private bills passed. A_ bill 


authorizing State compacts for flood control 
was approved. A three-day hearing of Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend, head of Old-Age Revolv- 
ing Pensions organization, began. 


WEDNESDAY.—The House debated the 


conference report on the Interior Department 
appropriation bill, which carried $81,221,000 as 
it passed the House, stepped up to $143,- 


ide ‘World 





LOST—A WITNESS 
Representative Bell (left), chairman of the Old Age 
Pension Investigating Committee, and James R. Sullivan, 
special counsel, deliberate whether they will press for 
contempt proceedings against Dr. F. E. Townsend, after 
his refusal to continue before the committee as a witness. 





978,000 as it passed the Senate. The liquor 
administration bill was sent to conference. The 
Interstate Commerce Committee voted to re- 
port a revised food and drug regulation bill. 


THURSDAY.—tThe flood control bill for the 
Lower Mississippi Valley was debated. The bill 
extending trading in unlisted securities on ex- 
change, after May 31, when the present au- 
thority would expire, was passed . The Judici- 
ary Committee sidetracked a bill to prohibit 
intimidation of employes at election time. An 
elections committee sustained the election of 
Delegate Samuel W. King (Rep.), of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, sitting delegate. 

FRIDAY.—The House, by 162 to 156, passed 
the Overton flood control bill for the Lower 
Mississippi Valley. It includes the Markham 
plan to control the floods by building reservoirs 
in the Mississippi Valley’s lower reaches. The 
Interior Department bill was sent back to con- 
ference because of objection to Senate amend- 
ments that added $61,000,000 for reclamation 
and irrigation projects. 

The Rules Committee reported a special rule 
for right of way for the Patman chain store 
bill. The Senate has passed the companion 
Robinson bill. Both are to prevent discrimina- 
tions against independent stores in price prac- 
tices. The House adjourned to Monday. 


STATUS OF HOUSE BILLS 


H. R. 12,162, Creating a “Hattiesburg division” of the 
Federal court for the Southern District of Mississippi; 
President approved May 19. 

H. R. 8455, Omnibus flood control; Passed House Au- 
Gust 22, 1935; Passed Senate, amended, May 21, 1936. 
ois sieued os iptector on eal tof appropriations; Sen- 

rence re i ; 
to =e May 22. ” a a oe 
. R. 8766, To authorize municipal corporations in 
Alaska to incur bonded indebtedness; Congress action 
completed and sent to the President. 

H. | . Tor ~ ate pe ~ commode fu- 

H ssed House June 3, ; nate 
made it the unfinished business May 21. 

H. R. 9185, To amend administrative provisions cf law 

respect taxes on distilled spirits, wines and malt bev- 
? ouse August 22, 1935; Passed Senate 














UNDER THE CAPITOL 


DO 


RESTORATION—Col. Edwin A. Halsey, (standing) Secretary of 
the United States Senate, inspects the restoration of a quantity of 
historical and hoary documents, which are being put in shape by R. C. 


Faulkner, noted artist and technician. 


Some of the documents date 


to the beginning of the Republic and bear marks of damages sustained 
when the British burned the Capitol in 1814. 
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THE NEW 


CREATION—The famous Congressional Record has a new rival on 
Capitol Hill, the publication “We Cover The Capitol,” a sprightly 
journal recounting the various personages, both great and small, in a 
breezy, informal manner, edited, published and circulated by the page 


boys. 


The first edition run off under the watchful gaze of William 


Palmer, “City Editor,” was printed between calls from the floor. 





+ Is the New Naval Treaty a Sham?—Faint Praise in Senate + 


WitTHouT a record vote and 


with no formal opposition, the 
new naval treaty negotiated at 
the recent London conference was 
ratified by the Senate last week 
after only a single afternoon of 
debate. Though no votes were 
recorded against it, its proponents 
were somewhat faint in its praise 
and a number of Senators criti- 
cized it as not advancing hopes 


for naval arms limitation. Ex- 
cerpts from the debate: 
SENATOR PITTMAN (Dem.), of 


Nevada: Mr. President, the treaty is 
quite simple. It contains really only 
two important provisions. One pro- 
vides that the contracting parties 
shall not construct any war vessels 
outside the present type of such ves- 
sels. 

The provision limiting until 1942 
the construction of warships to those 
of the present type is for the pur- 
pose of preventing a naval race along 
that line with great expense to all 
governments involved. 

There is no limitation as to the 
number of war vessels that may be 
constructed within the types, with 
the exception of what are known as 
8-inch-gun cruisers. 

For that reason the treaty has a 
limitation of armament which is ad- 
mittedly disappointing to those who 
negotiated the treaty and to all who 
favor the limitation of armaments. 
The question was, in the present 
condition of the world, particularly 
of Europe, whether we should have 
no treaty, not being able to get those 
nations to agree to a limitation on 
the quantity of armaments. The ne- 
gotiators of this treaty felt that at 
least it would maintain the structure 
of a limitation of armament. 

SENATOR KING (Dem.), of Utah: 
I inquire of the Senator if this treaty 
does not tie the hands of only Great 
Britain and the United States—and 
may I say parenthetically that Great 
Britain is one of our best friends— 
and leaves Italy, Japan, and Ger- 
many free to embark upon a naval- 
istic policy which might upset our 
plans and injure our policies and 
militate against a universal treaty? 

SENATOR PITTMAN: That is not 
the opinion of the Senator from Ne- 
vada, because in the very nature of 





things and for the very reasons the 
Senator from Utah has suggested it 
was essential to place in this treaty 
a clause that if by reason of any of 
the powers outside of this treaty 
continuing with building to any ex- 
tent that threatened the national se- 
curity of either of those powers in its 
opinion alone, it should have the 
right immediately to release itself 
from all limitations under this treaty 
simply by giving notice to the other 
high contracting parties of such fact 
and stating to what extent it felt it 
was necessary for it to depart from 
such limitation. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.), 
of Michigan: Would it be fair to say 
that the only conclusive and definite 
obligation under the treaty upon any 
signatory is the obligation to which 
the Senator now refers respecting 
exchange of information; that oth- 
erwise, under justified circum- 
stances, there is always an escape 
clause in respect to every other ob- 
ligation? Would that be a fair 
statement? 

SENATOR PITTMAN: I should say 
“yes.” I should say that the clause 
in the treaty which allows each one 
of the governments to determine for 
itself if and when it thinks its na- 
tional security is threatened by the 
act of some other government, would 
permit it, upon stating those facts to 
the other high contracting parties 
and stating to what extent it desires 
to depart from these limitations, to 
do so. 

SENATOR LEWIS (Dem.), of Illi- 
nois: Mr. President, it is unfortunate 
that the past history of treaties, and 
of the dealings of the signatory par- 
ties to treaties, have not much en- 
couraged us to attach great weight 
to the fidelity of treaties or of the 
methods in which they have been 
administered. We do not indulge 
in mere metaphor of speech when 
we may say that the vitality of a 
treaty can best be described as some- 
thing not more durable than a de- 
cree carved upon a snowbank by the 
point of a sunbeam, so melting and 
evanescent it ever develops. 

For myself, let it be said, unkind 
as seems to be the utterance, that I 
do not attach much weight to the 
promise of what will be done for us 
in the future, either as imparting 
accurate information or as deterring 
and obstructing future destruc- 





tions... 

SENATOR WALSH (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts: The treaty is disap- 
pointing in that it sets aside the 
slight restrictions and limitations 
that were established in the Wash- 
ington and London Treaties on the 
naval armaments permitted each 
signatory. Our people have been 
sincerely interested in making real 
agreements for limitation of naval 
armaments. ... We did hope and 
desire a gradual and steady move- 
ment in the direction of reduced and 
continued limitation of naval arma- 
ments. This treaty is disappointing, 
for it is a recession, as quantitative 
naval armament limitations are now 
to end. 

SENATOR CAPPER (Rep.), of 
Kansas: Mr. President, I intend to 
vote for ratification of the pending 
London Naval Treaty, although 
without any particular enthusiasm. 
It does not seem to me it will have 
any great effect, if indeed any at all, 
in reducing armaments. ... 

It is very distressing to me to see 
our Nation and the other leading na- 
tions striving to outdo each other in 
preparations for war.... 

SENATOR JOHNSON (Rep.), of 
California: I do not regard this 
treaty either as a naval limitation 
treaty nor a disarmament treaty in 
any respect whatsoever. It is a 
treaty, sir, that has its escape 
clauses, and will be known always by 
virtue of the fact that it has so many 
escape clauses to preclude the doing 
of anything the parties do not wish 
to do; and under it, sir, there never 
can be limitation of naval building 
nor disarmament.... 

On a historic occasion in this body 
concerning another treaty. ...I 
spoke in the language of Francois 
Villon, who wrote concerning a 
“friend” of his thus: 

“To Messire Noel, named the neat 
By those who love him, I bequeath 
A helmless ship, a houseless street, 
A wordless book, a swordless sheath, 
An hourless clock, a leafless wreath, 
A bed sans sheet, a board sans meat, 


A bell sans tongue, a saw sans teeth, 
To make his nothingness complete.” 


And I vote for this treaty, sir, with 
that description in mind.... 

SENATOR ROBINSON (Dem.), of 
Arkansas: The fact that the treaty 
does not contemplate a large meas- 
ure of limitation on naval arma- 
ments is chargeable to the condi- 
tions under which it was nego- 
tiated.... 


| 
| 


| 








To me it is regrettable that after 
January 1, 1937, unless something 
unexpected occurs, tl.ere may be a 
revival of competition in what is 
called quantitative naval construc- 
tion. If any plan could have been 
found to avoid it or to avert it, that 
plan would have been resorted to. 
No nation who has interests of its 
own and of its own citizens to safe- 
guard on the seas may be expected 
to abandon and discontinue naval 
construction on the theory that ev- 
ery other power will follow the 
wholesome example. 


SENATOR NYE (Rep.), of North 
Dakota: 

I do not know why we should an- 
ticipate very different results than 
those which have been attained. ... 

One nation which took part in the 
last conference virtually loaded a 
ship with admirals and other officers 
of her naval establishment as her 
representatives at the so-called 
naval disarmament or limitation 
conference. The interest of these 
men was not in disarmament; it was 
not all in limitation. Their future 
careers were dependent upon a con- 
tinuation of the present naval pace 
and they were not going to be fully 
Satisfied unless by chance there 
could be even more ships than there 
now are.... 

Other nations have sent as dele- 
gates, among others, men whose in- 
terest was in the naval establish- 
ment. We, too, have participated and 
shared in that kind of a pro- 
gram.... 

If the United States really de- 
sired to be a_ sincere contributor 
toward the accomplishment of a 
reasonable degree of disarmament in 
the world she would set the example 
and show the way by eliminating the 
influence of the private manufac- 
turer of munitions of war. 

SENATOR COPELAND (Dem.) of 
New York: We never lose a war or 
win a treaty. From what the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Johnson] so 
eloquently said today, it is very ap- 
parent that we lost this particular 
treaty. ... 

SENATOR ROBINSON: I wish 
merely to say that I do not believe 
the statement that we have lost this 
treaty is justified, unless it be on the 
theory that the treaty fails to pro- 
vide quantitative imitations. 











Capitol 


Apropos of the Postmaster 

General’s remark that a pos- 

sible Republican presidential 

nominee comes only from a 

Prairie State, the gentleman 

from the Seventh Missouri 

District rises to offer some 

thoughts on a time-honored 

subject: What’s the Matter 

With Kansas? 

MR. SHORT (Rep.) of Galena, Mo.; 
Perhaps Mr. Farley thinks that be- 
cause the people out in the Midwest 
live in the Prairie States as did Lin- 
coln, who was never heard of very 
much before his elevation to the 
Presidency, they are all dumbbells, 





Hill—Its More 


freaks, rubes, and hicks. I will ad- 
mit that they go astray occasionally. 
We are prone to human weakness, 
and every 20 years we go crazy and 
cockeyed with the rest of the coun- 
try. Kansas did that in 1916 when 
her people voted the Democratic 
ticket, because that party “kept us 
out of war.” Kansas did it four 
years ago because her citizens were 
lured astray by New Deal promises. 
But you can fool us only once in 20 
years. That may be our fault, but 
to fool us again, ah, my friends, you 
cannot fool us all the time, even 
though we live in Prairie States. We 
are going to have another change 
this November. 


MR. LUCAS (Dem.) of Havana, 





or Less Seriou 


Ill.: Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

THE SPEAKER: The gentleman 
will state it. 

MR. LUCAS: I would like to know 
whether the gentleman from Mis- 
souri was making Landon’s nomi- 
nating speech? 

xe 

GREAT minds do not always run 

in the same channels merely 
because they are encased in bald 
heads, but according to the gentle- 
men from the 4th Tennessee district, 
lack of hirsute endowment on top of 
the cranium is something that may 
especially bind solons together in the 
bonds of fraternal sympathy and af- 
fection: 





s Side 


MR. MAY (Dem.) of Prestonburg, 
Ky.: Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

MR. MITCHELL (Dem.) of Cooke- 
ville, Tenn.: I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, who has the 
unhappy faculty so often of getting 
on the wrong side of every proposi- 
tion. If I could get my friend right 
on this bill, I would love to put my 
arms around him and hug him, be- 
cause he is as baldheaded asIam. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

MR. MAY The trouble with the 
gentleman is that he has not hugged 
the right person. 

MR. MITCHELL: The gentleman 
might not have been on the scene. 








| The Week inthe Senate 


And Its Committees 


On the Senate’s legislative program, 
overshadowing all else, is the Finance 
Committee’s agreement on the tax 
bill, planned to be taken up this week. 
The relief-deficiency bill also will be 
ready to come out of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. A $384,- 
000,000 omnibus flood control bill— 
authorizations, not appropriations— 
was passed and the House proposal 
for regulation of the commodities 
futures exchanges was given the pre- 
ferred status of “unfinished business.” 


N ADDITION, the Senate ratified the London 
naval treaty, with many misgivings in de- 
bate as to its effect on armament race limita- 
tion and its sponsor, Foreign Relations Chair- 
man Pittman (Dem.) of Nevada. agreed it is 
not as satisfactory as might be wished. 

The Senate passed a bill to amend admin- 
istrative provisions of the law concerning 
taxes on distilled spirits, wines and fermented 
malt beverages. A bill to repeal a 1934 act 
relating to the Philippine currency reserves on 
deposit in the United States was approved; it’s 
sponsors said it would save the Treasury $24,- 
000,000. 


COMMITTEES BUSY 

Senate committees, besides taxes and appro- 
priations, considered railroad matters, the Pas- 
samaquoddy and Florida ship canal projects, 
housing and other subjects. 

MONDAY.—The London naval treaty was 
ratified without even a record vote. Then the 
Senate approved the Philippine currency act 
repeal. 

TUESDAY.—AlI] day debated whether whis- 
key should be of grain distillate only or have 
other ingredients, including blackstrap molasses 
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Underwood & Underwood 
“BIG CHIEF” NOW 
Senator Robert R. Reynolds, of North Carolina, adopted 
by the Sioux Indian tribe, poses with little White Crow 
Broken Rope, after Capitol tribal ceremonies, 





and petroleum products. Pending was the new 
Alcohol Administration bill to make more 
flexible the methods of Government supervision 
of spirits, wines and malted beverages. It 
passed, no record vote, after a number of 
amendments had been adopted. Debate on the 
omnibus flood control began. 


WEDNESDAY.—Spent the day debating 
flood control bill. A new Guffey soft coal regu- 
lation bill was introduced in both Houses, com- 
mittee heads having jurisdiction announcing 
there is no likelihood of action in this Congress. 


‘QUODDY’ AND FLORIDA CANAL 

Governor Louis J. Brann, Maine, Majority 
Leader Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, and Rep- 
resentative Brewster (Rep.), of Dexter, Maine, 
argued before the Commerce Committee against 
abandonment of the Passamaquoddy project. 
Senator Robinson would have a board examine 
into both the ’Quoddy and Florida Ship Canal 
projects. Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, opposes both. An Interstate Com- 
merce subcommittee held hearings on a bill to 
investigate proposed sale and dismemberment 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad. 


THURSDAY. — Confirmed Representative 
Samuel B. Hill (Dem.), of Waterville, Wash., 
as a member of the Federal Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for a 12-year term. Passed the omnibus 
flood control bill, after rejecting a rider to 
create a five-member national resources board 
to study means of conserving natural re- 
sources. The bill, as amended, goes back to the 
House. Adjourned until Monday. 


STATUS OF SENATE BILLS 


S. 4023, To continue trading in unlisted securities on 
national securities exchanges; Passed Senate April 24; 
Passed House, amended, May 21. 

S. 3531, Flood control on iower Mississippi; Passed Sen- 
ate April 21; House debated ag | 21. 

S. 3789, To convey Charleston, S. C. Army base terminal 
to the city; House completed Congressional action and 
sent to President. 

S. J Res. 38, For adjustment and settlement of losses 
sustained by agriculturai cooperative associations; Passed 
Senate March 27; Reported to House May 21. 

S. 3859. To authorize procurement, without advertising, 
of certain War Department property, to preserve military 
secrets; President approved May 16. 

Frep A. EMERY. 
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+ DR. 


The House investigation of old- 
age pension organizations has 
developed into an impasse be- 
tween the committee of inquiry 
and Dr. Francis E, Townsend, 
venerable California head of the 
Townsend $200-a-month pen- 
sion plan. 


FTER three days of barrage 

from the committee and its soft- 
voiced Kansas City counsel, James 
R. Sullivan, Dr. Townsend declined 
to answer further questions. He 
said it was an unfriendly committee 
trying to “besmirch his character.” 
He stalked out of the hearing room 
in the old House Office Building, 
amid cries of committeemen to 
“stop that man.” But Dr. Town- 
send did not stop. 

Two things immediately hap- 
pened. First, the investigating 
committee—and two -of the group 
are Townsend sympathizers—plan- 
ned immediate proceedings to de- 
clare Dr. Townsend in contempt of 
the House. The House met at 11 
a. m., an hour ahead of usual time, 
prepared to act, but nothing hap- 
pened. The committee, deliberat- 
ing in executive session, deferred 
further steps over 
Second, Dr. Townsend issued orders 
notifying all officers of his organ- 


ization in Washington, under sub- | 
} man Bell (Dem.,) of Kansas City, 


poena, to refuse to testify. 


RECORDS REMOVED 

Meantime, his Washington head- 
quarters moved out of the city, bag 
and baggage, in accord with a re- 
cent plan. All records and sup- 
plies, in trucks, were 


- 


the week-end. | 


headed for | 


Chicago, the headquarters person- | 
|; Townsend plan ieader and a candi- 


nel following the trucks. 
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PLENTY OF® 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 


SINGLE OOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest depariment 
stores, Empire Stote Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 
No charge for cribs or cots for litthe tots. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Menoger 
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TOWNSEND VS. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES + 


Speaker Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., after conference with 
the investigating committee, told 
newspaper men the walk-out was a 
“patent contempt of the House’ 


and that the case probably wouid | 


be referred to the Federal district 
attorney, Leslie C. Garnett 
Said Dr. Townsend, in a state- 
ment: “If I should fail to chal- 
lenge the power of the Bell com- 
mittee to persist in its unconstitu- 
tional persecution of the Townsend 
movement, I should be an unworthy 
citizen, for in my opinion the ac- 
tivities of this 
dagger held at the heart of demo- 
cratic government. I am, there- 
fore, directing Edward J. Margett, 
A. J. Wright, Jack Keifer, Captain 
Hawkes and Clinton Wunder, now 
under subpoena, to refuse to testify 
before the Bell committee.” 
Margett is California State area 
manager for Old Age Revolving 
Pensions, Lta. Wright is Ohio 
State area manager; Keifer, Middle 
Western director; Hawkes, Massa- 
chusetts area manager, and Dr. 
Wunder, Eastern regional director 
Sheridan Downey, counsel for 
Dr. Townsend, declined to discuss 
whether he had advised Dr. Town- 
send’s bolt. He said Dr. Townsend 
had received hundreds of telegrams 
applauding his action. 
TRIAL PROPOSED 
Investigating Committee Chair- 
Mo., anounced the committee would 
meet Monday or Tuesday and that 
he would recommend action to try 
Dr. Townsend before the House or 
in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
Out in Oklahoma City, Okla., came 
a similar “defiance”. Gomer Smith, 


date for the United States Senate, 


| declared he did not know whether 


he would appear before the investi- 
gating committee “even if they 
summon me.” 

When Dr. Townsend began his 
three-day hearing, committee coun- 
sel had him identify letters from 


| Dr. Townsend to Robert E. Clements, 


| movement. 


co-promoter of the 
In one letter, the doc- 
tor told his lieutenant that the 


his former 


| organization needs millions of dol- 


| lars “and we propose to get them. 


” 


And, he added, “You and I have the 
world by the tail with a downhill 
pull on this thing if we work it 
right.” 

The organization, according to 
the committee record, has received 
a million dollars within the last two 
and a half years, and Dr. Town- 


send said the money went to build 
up 8,000 Townsend clubs. that he has sole control 


| HIS INCOME CITED 


While Dr 
committee he and his wife have 
only about $500 in money between 


| memorandum trom which he read 
to show that between January 1, 
1934, and March 31, 1936, he had 
received in 
$16,557, and in addition had $32,500 Mr. 
dividends from the Townsend 
| Weekly, along with salary and ex- 


Weekly. 


Townsend told the 


today, he later produced a 


of the funds. 


salary and expenses 


charged the OARP 


penses from that, and 


He agreea that he and his bro- 
ther and one other man control the 
Old Age Revolving Pension, Ltd., 
and said that if all goes well the 
Weekly will be worth mililons and 
them today, he later produced a Dr. 
the millions of coniributors would 
not be included in the distribution 


Sullivan, for the committee, 
headquarters | 
had used the mails to defraud, but 


added Dr. Townsend said he did not think 
of the so. In December, 1934, a Town- 
send board cf strategy was named 
to come to Washington which, Mr. 
Sullivan charged, was to “lobby 
through the McGroarty pension 
plan.” Dr. Townsend agreed that 
$23,490 was raised for that purpose. 
Townsend admitted he had | it.” 
favored establishment of a militant 


the organization’s only recourse was 
to support favorable candidates of 
the two major parties. In one let- fall on 
ter he wrote to Mr. Clements, Dr. 


Suggested: “You should 
(Washington) to see the 
jitters that some of the Congress- 
men are in as a result of the man- 
dates they are receiving from their 
constitutents. 
swamped with mail from home and 
they don’t know what to do about 


Townsend 
be here 


SALES TAX, THE BASIS 
third political party, pending which Dr. Townsend 
| his pension would have to be fin- 

anced by a sales tax that would 
everybody, including the 
poor, and explained he broke with 


“got Presidential aspirations.” 


The bolt trom 


It is fun. They are 


further. 
reading. 
agreed that his 
and walked out. 


a case of contempt. 





committee are a | 
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10 SERVES PROGRESS 
SeRvES AMERICA! 


\ 


Millions of Jobs 


in the 


rebuilding of the nation | 


HIS MONTH a notable ar- 

ray of new names is added 
to the roll call of famous 
American trains powered by 
Diesel engines of General 
Motors design —trains signal- 
ing something vastly more 
important than a great stride 
forward in railroad operation: 
the onward march of America 


itself. 


Running between Chicago and Los Angeles 
on a new regular schedule of 39 hours 45 
minutes is the new Union Pacific Streamliner 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES — powered as are 
all the other trains mentioned here, by 
Electro-Motive Corporation, a GM subsid- 
iary—using Winton-Diesel engines. 


Likewise cutting a business day from the 
running time between Chicago and the Coast 
is the equally fast schedule of the new 
Santa) Fe SUPER CHIEF—sped by a 3600 
horsepower twin-unit Diesel locomotive. 


And on the heels of these two announce- 
ments, comes the proposed launching of the 
new CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO by the 
Union Pacific early in June — companion 
train to the CITY OF PORTLAND, M-10001, 
pioneer 39%4-hour train to the Far West—as 
well as new Union Pacific and Burlington 
trains, to be put in daily service between 
Chicago and Denver on a 16-hour schedule 
approximately 10 hours faster than present 


running time. 


This steady parade of new names finds bril- 
liant precedent in such popular trail-blazers 
as the veteran Burlington ZEPHYR and the 


TWIN ZEPHYRS in service between Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis —the M-10000 of the 
Union Pacific — the FLYING YANKEE of 
the Boston& Maine—the GREEN DIAMOND 
of the Illinois Central and the ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN of the Baltimore & Ohio-Alton. 


Not only have these trains established no- 
table savings in operating costs, and savings 
in running time by stepped-up schedules— 
they have spectacularly increased passenger 
trafic and revenues as well. 


Yet the real significance of 
these new-day Diesel trains— 
with their modern styling, 
their air-conditioned comfort, 
their important savings of 
time and cost, their spectacu- 
lar increase in passenger rev- 
enues—extends far beyond the 
field of railroading or of trans- 
portation. 


They token the limitless pos- 
sibilities for multiplying jobs, 
for creating new work, for 
producing new wealth by in- 
dustrial advancement—and by 
the results already attained, 
they once more vividly dem- 
onstrate that opportunity has 
no ceiling in America. 


A vast part of this opportunity 


today lies in replacing the old 
with the new —of putting to 
work the tremendous ad- 
vances in technology sweated 
out by the partnership of in- 
dustry and science, intensified 
during the years of depres- 
sion=—the job of rebuilding 
America. 


The way to increase employment 
is to create more jobs by making 
existing goods and services con- 
stantly better— greater in value 
—lowering their cost, not by re- 
ducing wages but by greater 
efficiency, advanced technology 
and better management. And not 
only by thus building better the 
things of today but by pioneering 
new things to build tomorrow and 
by making all things more at- 
tractive and more desirable, we 
create wider markets. 


Whoever in this way serves 
progress most surely serves 


America. 
PRESIDENT, 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








Representative McGroarty (Dem.,) 
of Tujunga, Calif.. when the latter 


the committee 
came Thursday when Dr. Townsend 
tried to read into the record a brief 
Stating that the committee is une 
friendly and he would not testify 
The committee stopped its 
Dr. Townsend picked up 
his hat, said “good-by, gentlemen” 


It has been many years since the 
House has had occasion to pass on 


| REORGANIZATION PLAN 


+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: 


Is the United States working 
out a little sanctions program of 
its own—and not against Italy? 


THIS is the question that observers 
are asking one another with lifted 
brows in the American Capital these 
days. Here’s why: 
Administration leaders have 
attempted to conceal their pleasure 
over the agreement the Treasury 
has just struck with Chinese bank- 
ers to help stabilize the wobbling 
Chinese currency system. This 
means that Nanking probably won’t 
have to sell its political birthright 
to powerful Japanese sources for 
financial aid. Furthermore, the 
agreement attempts to right a not- 
too-remote silver policy of the 
American Government which threw 
China into financial chaos. 
Moreover, President Roosevelt in 
the midst of none other than For- 
eign Trade Week when his col- 
leagues have been out preaching the 
gospel of sell and let sell, has an- 
nounced a 42 per cent tariff boost 
on certain cotton textile goods com- 
ing to this country. And Japan 
supplies a large portion of the goods 
so affected. 
Although 


not 


silver purchases and 


textile protection may have a favor- 


able effect on domestic industries, 
the international angles are not 
being overlooked. Of course, the 
new silver policy may bea precursor 
of world currency stabilization. 
But less than two weeks ago the 
United States “brought to the at- 
tention” of the Japanese Govern- 
ment the fact that large-scale 
smuggling operations from Man- 
chukuo into Northern China have 
been in progress. A short while be- 


fore the British had made repre- 
sentations. on the same_ subject. 
(Washington understands that 


American and British diplomats in 
that part of the world “work closely 
together.” An English economist, 
Sir Leith Ross, has been acting as 
financial adviser to the Chinese 
Government). 

Less than a week ago, on hearing 
of new and ominous Nipponese 
troop movements south of the Great 
Wall, Under Secretary of State Phil- 
lips reiterated a pronouncement of 
American policy as old as Japa- 
nese military penetration of Man- 
churia. That is, that the United 
States abides by treaties which it 
has signed (such as the Kellogg an- 


+ 


SANCTIONS FOR JAPAN? + 





American Aid For China and a Blow to 


Nippon’s Trade—New Puzzle in Italy 


Pact) and expects other nations to 
do likewise. 

Since the past has shown that 
warnings about treaty violations, 
and non-recognition of Manchukuo 
are no deterrents to Japanese ag- 
gression, it is possible that the 
United States may now try to prop 
the “open door” of China with sil- 
ver and reprove Japan with trade 
barriers. 

xk 
THE SILVER AGREEMENT.—Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau announced the conclusion of 
the silver purchase agreement be- 
tween the United States and China 
on May 18. 

Under it, the American Govern- 
ment will make purchases of “sub- 
stantial amounts” of silver from the 
Central Bank of China. For this 
purpose the United States will make 
available gold or dollar credits for 
currency stabilization purposes. 

China, on the other hand, is 
pledged to maintain “adequate re- 
serves” and at an adequate value 
against note issues, and complete 
the reform of its coinage system. 

In announcing the agreement, 
Secretary Morgenthau indicated his 
willingness talk over currency and 
exchange stabilization with other 
governments as well: 

Those who are mindful of Amer- 
ican markets and investments in 
China, however, see this as a move 
to protect these commercial inter- 
est from the invader without benefit 
of battleships. 

Incidentally, a perusal of the li- 
cense granted for the shipment of 
arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war from this country to foreign 
parts in the last few months shows 
China either the leading or close to 
the leading, buyer. A large sector 
of the Chinese purchases is air- 
craft. 

x~ k * 

(TEXTILE TARIFF.—The tariff in- 

crease on textiles goes into ef- 
fect on June 20. It concerns im- 
ports of bleached, printed, dyed and 
colored cotton cloth. It has been 
levied, according to official circles, 
because of the collapse of negotia- 
tions for a gentlemen’s agreement 
with Japan to curb some of its ex- 


ti-war treaty and the Nine Power | ports of these cheap goods to this 


acted on 
Tariff 


President 
of the 


country The 
recommendation 
Commission. 
Curiously enough, the decision 
came during Foreign Trade Week. 
It followed by one day an address 


by Ambassador Saito before the 
Academy of World Economics at 
Washington e¢defending Japanese 


trade with the United States and 
pointing out its two-way nature— 
raw cotton going from this country 
and inexpensive textiles coming from 
Japan. He challenged critics of the 
cheaper Japanese goods, and laid 
the lower cost of the latter to “the 
art, the industry and the enter- 
prise” of the Japanese people and 
not “to cheap labor or government 


subsidies,” which he characterized 
as “unfair charges.” 
x * * 


\j USSOLINI RECALLS BADOG- 
~~" L10.—There is as much puzzle- 
ment on this side of the Atlantic 
as the other over the meaning of 
Il Duce’s latest move. 

Less than two weeks after vic- 
torious General Badoglio was ele- 
vated to Viceroy of Ethiopia he has 
been summoned back to Rome. 
And there are those who wonder if 
things in Europe are going so much 
to Mussolini's dislike that he wants 
to have his ace military man handy 
“just in case.” 

There is new and increasing fric- 
tion between the Fascists and Great 
Britain. In answer to the recent 
Italian memo to the League pur- 
porting to show that the Ethiopians 
had procured dum-dum bullets in 
Great Britain, Captain Anthony 
Eden told Commons during the week 
that the Italian military attache’s 
office in London had been in com- 
munication with a notorious pur- 
veyor of false documents. Rome, 
on May 22, came back with a new 
memo containing fresh evidence of 
its original charges against the 
Britains. Prime Minister Baldwin 
the day before took occasion im- 
plicitly to warn Italy against in- 
terference in Egyptian affairs, de- 
claring that Great Britain will re- 
pel any act of aggression against 
Egypt by “all means at Britain’s 
command.” 

Then there is the Austrian situa- 
tion. Il Duce is reported disturbed 





APPROVED BY HREBEJK, inc 


“Officers” Adopt Plan of Debt 
Liquidation That Has Given 
Fresh Start to Thousands 





STEVE HREBEJK 
President 





ANNA HREBEJK 
Treasurer 


“Doctor oF Famity Finances” 

C/o HOUSEHOLD FINANCE, Room 
3053-E, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please mail me free of any charge or obli- 
gation, sample copies of the Money Man- 
agement booklets that you distribute to 
families to help them get a fresh start. 
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CHICAGO—Hrebejk “Inc.” of Blue Island Avenue, 
this city, a worthy Bohemian family, has found a way 
to maintain its financial integrity, and thus continue 
its usefulness to industry and society. Like the vast 
corporations, this small domestic unit kept going for 
a long time in the face of diminished income—until 
something simply had to be done. 


Who Would Lend to the Hrebejks? 


You know how a vast industry 
raises money—sale of stock, mort- 
gages on property, loans on: the 
known good character of the prin- 
cipals. But you might well won- 
der how the humble Hrebejks 
raised twoor three hundred dollars, 
with no collateral, nothing to 
pawn—no credit reputation. 


The Hrebejks came to Household 
Finance. They needed a loan quick. 
We gave it to them. Then they ap- 
proved our suggestion that after 
this, Anna was to be “treasurer” 
—handle all the money. Steve is 
still to be “‘president”’ on‘a salary, 
which Anna is to hand to him 
out of his envelope on payday. 


Plan Explained in Free Booklets 


Hrebejk “Inc.” is paying us back 
out of 7% of their monthly in- 
come. Back bills are all paid and 
they still have 93% of their salary 
for current uses. Anna has stopped 
a number of money leaks and gets 
more for her shopping dollars be- 
cause she follows theinstructionsof 
our “Doctor of Family Finances.” 
These instructionsin booklet form, 


are the key to Household Fi- 
nance’s great family-reorganiza- 
tion work. You ought to look 
them over. Send this coupon.and 
see for yourself how the American 
Family of small income makes the 
grade. Fill in and mail to HOUSE- 
HOLD FINANCE Corporation, 
Room 3053-E, 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 





no little by the ousting of Heim- 
wehr leader Starhemberg, I] Duce’'s 
missionary for Fascism in the trou- 
bied little state, and fears that the 
way is being paved for the Nazifica- 
tion of Austria. And brown-shirts 
at the Brenner Pass and adjoining 
the Southern Tyrol is not a situa- 
tion which Europe’s “strong man” 
contemplates with equanimity 
x * * 
‘OUP IN BOLIVIA.—Peace 
ers who have been 
that war leaves a back-wash which 
affects civil government an- 
other illustration to back their con- 
tention. 

An army group of the 
Chaco struggle, has seized the gov- 
ernment in Bolivia, and _ forced 
President Sorzano quietly to move 
out. Political and social unsettle- 
ment resulting from the are 
credited with forcing the change. 
Bolivia’s revolution came _ about 
three months after the one in Para- 
guay when Chaco veterans took 
over control and embarked on the 
setting up of a Fascist state 


lead- 
warning 


nave 


recent 


war 


x * & 
((UBAN PRESIDENT INAUGU- 
“ RATED. — Miguel Mariano 


Gomez was inaugurated on May 19 
the first constitutional president of 
Cuba since the flight of Dictator 
Machado in 1933. Among the seri- 
ous problems he faces is one which 
has to do with the breaking of the 
military hold on the Government. 
It was the Army that maintained 
Machado in power—an army of 835 
officers and 11,000 men, operating 
on a budget of more than nine mil- 
lion dollars. In the present fiscal 
year the army has 1,008 officers and 
14,226 men with a budget of more 
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million dollars. 
x * * 
POINNISH TRADE AGREEMENT.— 

The United States celebrated 
Foreign Trade Week by signing the 
14th reciprocal trade agreement on 
the Hull “Yankee Bargaining Pro- 
gram.” 

This latest pact was entered into 
with Finland. It must be approved 
by the Finnish Diet and will come 
into effect 30 days after its procla- 
mation by President Roosevelt and 
its approval by the President of the 
Finns. The principle of uncondi- 
tional most-favored nation treat- 
ment as provided in an earlier com- 
mercial agreement is supplemented 
in it. 


than twelve 


x * * 

THE WAR DEBTS.—As the United 

States begins again its semi- 
annual formalities of notifying the 
war debtors of Europe that their ac- 
counts with this Government are 
long overdue, it is with a little more 
enthusiasm than has been evinced 
for several years. The new premier- 
to-be of France, Socialist Leon 
Blum, has indicated that he would 
not be averse to seeing some sort of 
an arrangement worked out on the 
matter. Reports have it that even 
London is beginning to ponder the 
subject a little. And Uncle Sam is 
wondering if the troublous time has 
not come when the former Allies 
see the value of keeping the good 
will of the United States. 

At any rate, the amount due and 
payable on June 15 is $1,157,288,- 
030.21. It is expected, however, 
that Finland alone will appear at 
the cashier’s window with its June 
installment, as it has been doing 
without fail these several years. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 


























MANHATTAN ON-THE-PARK 


Come to the SHERRY-NETHERLAND , ,, perfectly 
situated on the world’s most beautiful Avenue... 
theatre 





convenient to business, shopping and 
districts. Suites of 1 to 5 roms, each with serv- 


ing pantry, by the day, week, month or longer. 


The Netherland Cafe-Bar 
FOR LUNCHEON, COCKTAILS, 
DINNER, AFTER- THEATRE SUPPER 
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The Social Security Board at 
Washington has just an- 
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Regional Boards Established—A Survey of 








the past twelve months has brought 
in an increase of $916,063 in revenue. 


oil as a 


means of the 


State’s revenues. 


increasing 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY SET-UP IN THE STATES 
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In a special one-day session the 
New Hampshire Legislature defeated 


nounced its twelve regional of- P ae | _ The Louisiana Legislature meet- | The adjournment of the legisla- | a move to increase the State gaso- 
ng in special session has receive a 7 
fices and directors. These posts Governmental Costs in Cities — = P = received tures in three States recently mark- | line tax one cent a gallon. 
information from the State super- ‘ Offer unique advantages 


will the Federal 


agency in cooperation with the 


repr esent 


Benedict Crowell, of Cleveland, di- 


lays—were studied for the same 


accounts that in the 
S been collected 


visor of publi 
past year ther: 


ed tax victories for motorists in each, 
according to the report of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute. The New 


South Bend, Ind., is to have the 
first accident prevention bureau to 
be installed by the newly organized 








Restricted 


and 
clientele 


1 October ° 
cation, complete 
service 
Secure 


various States in the adminis- rector; headquarters, Cleveland. cities for the same three years these $23,540,942.74 in taxes. three-fourths Resi i 
. ' an " : ee . é 2-3 . “es : 7 me "s reduc - oe = ~, Sees t pene ae older and rate schedule before 

VI.—Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin: | cities were prone to increase their of which came from severance, li- | York Jawmakers reduced the gaso Safety Division of the International making your holiday plans. 

Consult your personal Trave! 


tration of the public assistance, 
unemployment compensation 


H. L. McCarthy, of Chicago, direc- 


expenditures for capital outlay in 
prosperous years and decrease them 


quor, income, tobacco, gasoline and 
occupational taxes 


line tax one cent a gallon, and be- 
ginning July-1, the State levy will 


Association of Chiefs of Police es- 
tablished by grant of a $15,000 fund 


‘ a tor; headquarters, Chicago. | 
and old-age wonent aise VII.—Alabama, Georgia, Florida, | in years of depression. For ex- The California Legislature has revert to three cents a gallon. A | from the automotive industries, ac- 
of the Social Security Act. The Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennes- ample: been called into special pone el ~ proposal to tax lubricating oil was cording to the bulletin of the Public 
~_ on killed by the Kentucky Legislature. | Administration Clearing House. 


regional officers and directors 


are: tor; headquarters, Birmingham, | ernment-cost payments was ex- thorize additional funds for direct — 
1.—Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- Ala. . : pended for capital outlay; for 1933, | relief for the next six weeks when 
VIII.—Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, | it was 10.8 per cent; for 1926, it Was | appropriations made by the 1935 


mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut: John Pearson, of 
Concord, N. H., director; headquar- 
ters, Boston. 

II.—New York: Mrs. Anna Rosen- 
berg, of New York City, director; 
headquarters, New York City. 








see: Steve Nance, of Atlanta, direc- 


North Dakota, South Dakota: Fred 
M. Wilcox, of Madison, Wis., di- 
rector; headquarters, Minneapolis. 

IX.—Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma: Ed McDonald, of 
Oklahoma City, director; headquar- 
ters, Kansas City, Mo. 


For 1934, 12.1 per cent of all Gov- 


|} 31.4 per cent. 

| Although in 1934, New York City 

ranked first in the money it spent 
on the maintenance and operation 
of all general departments, it was 
exceeded by three cities in the per 
capita cost. That is, New York 





Governor Merriam for May 25 to au- 


Legislature become available. 

The Princeton Local Government 
Survey Committee, headed by Presi- 
dent Harold Willis Dodds, of Prince- 
ton University, in the first of its 
published reports finds local govern- 
ment in New Jersey a political patch- 





IlI.—Pennsylvania, Delaware, = .Texas Louisiane. Mew Mex- 2 new 
and New Jersey: Judge W. L. Dill, 7 _ . . “ spent for that year $510,410,912, ora work which has been pieced together 
of Paterson N. J., director; head- ico: O. M. Powell, of San ARRAN, per capita amount of $71.34. At the | “with little thought or direction.” 
quarters, Philadelphia. Tex., director headquarters, San same time, Rochester spent $24,- Governor Leche of Louisiana has 

IV.—District of Columbia, Mary- Antonio, tentatively. 7 863,627, or 74.55 per capita; Boston announced that he will support the 
land, North Carolina, Virginia, and x1.—Colorado, noha si ae. paid $58,272,149, or $74.05 per cap- | policy of unlimited production of 
West Virginia: G. R. Parker, of New Montana, Utah, Wyoming: Heber ita; while Buffalo spent $41,973,082, 

York City, director; headquarters, Harper, of New beh City, director; or $71.82 per capita 
Washington. D. C \ headquarters, Denver. <a | 
V.—Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan: | at CREO, Oen, CHRGM, CE: SSR 
: des g Washington: Richard M. Neustadt, NEWS OF THE STATES 
- : — 1 of San Francisco, director; head- TH SPECIAL session of the Penn- CRAWFORD N OTCH 





quarters, San Francisco. 
x* * 


WHAT A CITY COSTS 


HE Bureau of the Census has 


service, sanitation, highways, chari- 


sylvania Legislature is moving 
forward with Governor Earle’s social 
security and tax program. 
On May 19 the House adopted 
measures that would bring the Key- 
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Agent or write PRINCESS COT- 
TAGES, Bermuda. 
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ties, hospifals and corrections, edu- 
cation, recreation, and the like—it 
is found that there is a wide range 
among the 94 cities surveyed. 


to eight mills, the corporate income 

tax by 4 per cent, and a 10 per cent 

levy on liquor store sales. 
Administration officials estimate 









as low as $7, two per- 
sons as low as $12, 
Season, July, Aug., 
Sept. Booklet and di- 
agnosis of weekly and 
Seasonal rates on re- 





That's why “V. ©.” is the largest-selling 


whiskey of its class in America. 


RARE OLD CANADIAN WHISKEY 
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THERE'S NO ARGUMENT WHEN YOU 
TRY YOUR FIRST TUBE OR JAR OF 
INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM. 
IT'S COOLER, AND IT KEEPS YOUR 
CHIN OFF THE HOSPITAL LIST! 


INGRAM 'S 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 





Antonio. 

For 1933 it ranged from $76.02 for 
Boston, down to $14.43 for San An- 
tonio. 

For 1925 the top per capita fig- 
ure was $62.26 for Boston, while the 
lowest was $20.45 for Nashville. 

In addition, it was found that 
when Governmentecost payments— 
that is, those which include opera- 
tions and maintenance of public 
service enterprises, interest and out- 


in its fourth special session on May 
19 with twelve subjects on which 
legislation is needed listed in the 
| call by Governor Horner. Among 
| them are requests for legislation for 
| permanent registration, for amend- 
ments to the revenue article of the 
State constitution to permit the levy- 
ing of an income tax, for wider au- 
| thority to cooperate with PWA and 
| WPA, and relief. 
The cigarette tax law in Texas in 














554 Ameérican Steel Plants 





Steel with its varied interests ranging from 
buttons to bridges to battleships en- 
trusts its complex accounting problems to 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. More than 500 
steel plants are today using Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting 
Machines are doing a vast number of ac- 
counting jobs for Steel. They are handling 
all phases of accounting routine efficiently 
and economically... maintaining books in 
daily balance... handling payrolls... stock 
records...supplying dependable sales sta- 


+use them:- 


tistics ... getting statements into the mails 
on time... providing executives with up- 
to-the-minute figure facts. 

Menof Steel seem to like the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher idea of offering three com- 
plete types of accounting machines with a 
wide variety of models in each. They know 
that it is never necessary to use an 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine on a 
job for which it is not fitted. 

If you have an accounting problem, re- 
fer it to a committee of two... your own 
accountant, comptroller or auditor and a 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 










representative of Underwood Elliott Fisher. 
Telephone or write the nearest Branch. 


Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Accounting Machines. . Typewriters... Adding Machines 

Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
ONE PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N, Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machine of 
a type popular throughout the 
Steel industry. Every Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Machine is 
backed by nation-wide, com- 
Pany-owned service facilities. 
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Seagram-Distillers Corb.— Executive Offices: New York 
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ROM owners . .. all over the 

country ...come reports 
about the new 1936 Dodge!... its 
performance —its safety — and, 
above all, its amazing economy! 
So enthusiastic are these owners 
that many of them freely state 
that we are at liberty to use any 
comments in their letters . 
Indeed they have such strong 
convictions about Dodge that 
they are literally eager to write 
Dodge advertisements for us. 

Not only do they rave about 
the economy and report 18 to 24 
miles per gallon of gasoline, but 
their praise is lavished on its 


23 Miles Per Galion 
1 


had to tell me 


—Mres. 


for upkee |, Louis. 


bacher. St 


safety features... genuine hy- 
draulic brakes .. . safety-steel 
body ...on the comfort provided 
by equalized weight distribution 
... Chair-Height seats ...on 
its roomy interiors ...on the 
beauty of its Air-Style lines that 
have won the acclaim of fashion 
authorities the country over. 
Inspect this new Dodge 
“Beauty Winner”—today! Drive 
it! Learn for yourself why more 
people buy Dodge cars than any 
other make, with the exception 
of the three lowest-priced cars! 
DODGE 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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Money-Saving Dodge Touring Sedan (with built-in trunk) $760° Ties ¥ 


epee 
7 Money Saving DODGE 2640 


me F : 
@ Priced from $640 to $995. *List 
ly" at factory, Detroit, sub- 
et to change without notice, 
Special equipment extra. 


ney terms gladly arranged 
toe fit your budget, at low 
cost, through Commercial 
Credit Company. 





ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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| Every ac counting requirement of the Federal Social Security Act and related 
State Legislation is met by Underwood Elliott Fisher Machines 
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Greater Efficiency 





HE address of Alfred P. Sloan, 

Jr., president of the General 
Motors Corporation, printed on 
this page, is the first public utter- 
ance by a leading industrial spokes- 
man in answer to President Roose- 
velt’s recent New York address in 
which the President said: 


“Reduction of costs of manufac- 
ture does not mean more purchas- 
ing power and more goods con- 
sumed. It means just the oppo- 
site.” 


In contrast Mr. Sloan believes 
that if the cost of goods and services 
are reduced by greater efficiency, 
and better technique, thus making 
lower prices, the market is stimu- 
lated, resulting in more jobs. 


The address was delivered May 
22 in Los Angeles, Calif., before the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city. 














HERE is hardly an important community any- 

where in the manufacturing sections of the 
country but that contributes in one way or an- 
other to the productivity of the automotive in- 
dustry, receiving in turn productive work which, 
through the distribution of pay rolls and in 
other ways, makes the social and business wheels 
go around. If we look behind manufacture we 
find every State in the Union benefiting to a 
greater or lesser degree through supplying one 
or more commodities essential in the manufac- 
ture of the modern motor car.» 

The concentration of production in urban 
communities, usually unduly congested, is both 
economically unsound ond socially undesirable. 
It is economically unsound because great aggre- 
gations of concentrated population mean almost 
invariably higher costs of living and more,or less 
undesirable living conditions. These are re- 
flected in higher costs of goods and services; 
hence, higher prices, with consumption re- 
stricted. 


NOW AT THE CROSSROADS 


I believe it to be very widely held that the 
automotive industry has aggressively capitalized 
its opportunities down through the years and, at 
the same time, has discharged its great responsi- 
bilities with proper regard for the public as well 
as its consumers’ interests. Further, I believe 
it is recognized that, to an important degree to- 
day, as well as before in our industrial history, it 
had ied industry in helping America out of de- 
pression. Now why is this? Is it because this 
particular industry has a preferred opportunity? 
Is it, in any sense of the word, privileged? Or 
is it because, accidentaly or otherwise, its poli- 
cies have been dominated by some fundamental 
principles which have contributed in an im- 
portant way to its outstanding achievements? 

I raise that question because it seems to me 
that at no time since the beginning of industry 
—certainly not within the lives of any here this 
evening—has there been a time when it is so 
essential to seek for enlightenment as to our 
complicated economic picture. Therefore, any 
such industry is well worthy of careful analysis, 
for today we are at the crossroads. We have in 
the making momentous decisions of economic 
policy, upon the validity of which both our fu- 
ture progress and our stability depend. 


WHAT SHALL WE HOPE FOR? 


Now I have selected for discussion during the 
few minutes that we are together this evening, 
the subject: “Shall We Have More—Or Less?” 

Now, what do I mean by this? First, the sub- 
ject implies an inquiry as to whether we really 
want more, or do we prefer less? Next, it raises 
the question whether it is possible to have more, 
should we want more. And still again, if we 
are to have more, how should be manage our 
affairs to assure that objective? But, more or 
less of what? Certainly the essentials and, more 
particularly, the good things of life. In other 
words, a higher standard of living and, above 
all, jobs for our workers in order that that 
higher standard of living may be made possible. 

Now, first, do we really want more, or do we 
prefer less? Here it does not seem to me that 
there could be any argument. There are mil- 
lions of people in our country today who would 
like a brand new automobile and do not have 
one. There are millions who would like a better 
place in which to live. Millions more would like 
a new electric refrigerator, a new washing ma- 
chine, or the latest radio, or any or all of the 
other marvelous things that industry, in part- 
nership with science, is able to produce today to 
supply bodily comforts and increase the pleas- 
ures of our daily lives. 

And millions not only want those things, but 
those millions have the willingness to work for 
the things they want. That is important. They 
have the ambition to possess and to progress— 
a characteristic of our American people. As a 
matter of fact, that is the attribute of charac- 
ter that has made America what it is today; 
and it offers important evidence to encourage 








‘SHALL WE HAVE MORE—OR LESS? 


and Lower Production Costs as Means to Provide More Jobs and Raise Living Standards; An Industrial 


Leader's Reply to the President's Business Philosophy 


those who believe that American can be even 
greater tomorrow. 

The millions who have a job want to work un- 
der such conditions as will enable them, all 
things considered, to have the most possible; 
those who have no job feel they are entitled to 
such an opportunity. We certainly cannot dis- 
agree with that. No, there can be no doubt but 
that everybody wants more—nobody wants less 

Now, is it possible to have more? More things 
for more people has been the objective of in- 
dustry since its very inception. Industry has 
every reason to be proud of its accomplishments. 
Year after year it has continually provided more 
and better things and at such price levels as 
have enabled more and more peo- 
ple to have those things. Luxu- 
ries have become necessities. New 
luxuries in turn have been created 
in this evolutionary process—a 
never ending cycle. 

But then came the depression. 

Nothing new, it is true—history 
simply repeated itself. As a re- 
sult, it seems to me our thinking 
has become distinctly confused, so 
that today the majority of our 
people, our leaders of governmen: 
and far too many within industry 
itself appear to be convinced that 
we now have a permanent surplus 
of workers in relation to our abil- 
ity to consume their products, par- 
ticularly bearing in mind the con- 
tinual progress of mechanization. 

They think industry can no 
longer expand and provide more 
and more things for more and 
more people and, more particu- 
larly, jobs for those people as it 
has done in past decades, They 
even seem to believe that the 
building of our material civiliza- 
tion is largely completed, that a 
limited ceiling exists over our op- 
portunities for future accomplish- 
ment. 

They argue that the amount of 
work available today cannot, to a 
sufficient degree, be increased, 
therefore, that we must find the 
best way to divide up what exists 
so that all may have at least 
something. 

Now, as a matter of fact, what 
has changed? Nothing, funda- 
mentally—nothing but our think- 
ing, and I am gravely concerned 
with that thinking. I believe you 
should be concerned with it. You 
and I both have a responsibility. 

We have a responsibility to the 

future of our great country, for 

its progress depends importantly 

upon the progress of industry, I dislike to see 
prejudice, lack of knowledge or any other consid- 
eration take from our people what they have a 
right to possess. And they have a right to pos- 
sess always more as the years roll on—never less. 
Nature, science, industry and common sense make 
that fact perfectly evident to those who are 
willing to see. 


WHY ALL CAN HAVE MORE 


Now here is why all can have more. These 
desirable things that I have been talking about 
constitute what we call “wealth.” Wealth is 
created solely by industry and by agriculture. 
The wants of these millions can be satisfied only 
by the creation of more and more wealth. They 
cannot be satisfied by plans that promote more 
and more leisure, for however desirable leisure 
may be, it certainly does not create wealth. To 
produce these things that are so greatly wanted 
there are required various components. First, 
we must have differet kinds of raw material. 
Then we must have the essential machinery, 
that is, the plant and equipment. Then we must 
have the necessary technique to operate the 
plant and the equipment. And, finally, the man 
power—the worker. 

Now any superficial observer must know that 
in this wonderful country of ours all these es- 
sential elements exist. They not only exist, but 
they exist in abundance. But evidently some- 
thing is missing. It is perfectly plain to me that 
it is the necessary “know how” whereby these 
essential and, at the same time, abundantly 
available elements may be “harnessed up,” so to 
speak, so that the machinery, the material and 
the man power may be utilized to produce the 
things that so many millions want and are 
anxious to work for. 


PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED 

How can it be otherwise? It seems to me that 
the problem lies right there, and that it is a di- 
rect challenge to the leaders of America—indus- 
trial, economic and political. It is their re- 
sponsibility to search for and determine the es- 
sential formula that will enable industry to 
capitalize, in the interest of the public welfare 
and in its own interest, the opportunities, so 
manifestly present to enable more people to have 
more things. 

Yes, it certainly is possible to have more—and 
always more! If America accepts less, it does 
so through sheer failure to think aggressively 
and to act intelligently. 

Now, how shall we manage our affairs in or- 
der that we may have more? Right there the 
difficulty begins. Let us examine the various 
proposals and the discussions surrounding them. 
We find reflected great differences of viewpoint 
as to the fundamentals involved and as to the 
most desirable approach to our objective. Per- 
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is no doubt that our economic machine today is 
exceedingly complicated. There is no doubt that 
even those who know the most about it know 
far too little. There is no doubt that none of us 
can be any too certain. 


TWO OPPOSING VIEWS 

Let us consider some of this thinking. First, 
we find a difference of opinion within industry 
itself. As a matter of fact, it is difficult to de- 
termine what really is the belief of organized 
industry today as to the fundamentals. Some 
industrialists believe that the proper approach 
is to move continually toward a lower cost of 
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has been largely the policy of American industry 
down through its entire history. This particu- 
lar group believes that more employment and 
more wealth can be created by always lowering 
prices. By this is meant, always giving more for 
the same money, or the same for less money. 
They believe that competition should be the 
dominating urge of accomplishment, the survival 
of the fittest in the interest of the greatest 
number. 

On the other hand, we find the diametrically 
opposed viewpoint expressed in an interesting 
discussion recently by the Chief Executive of 
our nation who, in an address made in New 
York, in discussing his economic and political 
beliefs, made the following statement: 

“Reduction of costs of manufacture does not 
mean more purchasing power and more goods 
consumed. It means just the opposite.” 

I sincerely hope that we may have a very 
broad discussion of that rather astounding pro- 
nouncement before we reverse our industrial 
technique. I cannot believe that this means 
what it really says. It must be based on the be- 
lief that a reduction in the cost of manufacture 
means a reduction in the wage scale. 

That is not necessarily so; in fact, it should 
not be so. It can be demonstrated beyond any 
reasonable doubt, that those industries which 
have been most successful in reducing the costs 
of goods and services and expanding their mar- 
kets have, at the same time, paid the highest 
wage and have continually raised that wage 
through evolution. 

It would naturally follow from what our Presi- 
dent stated that if the reduction of costs de- 
creases consumption, then an increase of costs 
should increase consumption. It is impossible 
to reconcile that philosophy with the past record 
and today’s experience. 

The President also stated that costs of indus- 
trial production could be reduced by the de- 
velopment of new machinery, new technique and 
by increased efficiency—all, of course, true. He 
does not think that development should be dis- 
couraged, neither does he intimate that it should 
be encouraged. He is evidently concerned with 
the quite general belief that it means fewer 
workers employed and, therefore, more unem- 
ployed. 

Now, I do not think that is so. I believe that 
if we reduce the cost of goods and services by 
greater efficiency, by better technique, and thus 
are able to make !ower prices, we shall stimu- 
late the market, because more can buy. Hence 
more jobs and more things for more people. 
That, at least, has been our past experience, 
and it is still the fact today. 

Other groups in industry believe in what is 
called “stabilization’—an intriguing word. It 
conveys the thought that the peaks and valleys 





of the industrial cycle, the depression and pe- 
riods of excessive prosperity which cause so 
much distress, may be minimized—good times 
always, so to speak. But in this sense “stabiliza- 
tion” means “regulation,” and regulation ulti- 
mately means “regimentation.” Regulation of 
industry is only possible by government acting 
in the interest of the worker, the consumer and 
ownership. But government must act through 
bureaucracy. 

Now let me say a word about governmental bu- 
reaucracy. Bureaucracy is costly not only from 
the standpoint of the taxpayer—we certainly 
realize that—but in dissipating human energy. 
It takes not only a great, but an ever increas- 
ing number of workers from pro- 
ductive industry; hence, instead 
of adding to the creation of 
wealth, there is a continually in- 
creasing burden’ placed upon 
those others who are producing 
wealth. Bureaucracies not only 
slow down, impede and postpone 
the realization of every one’s nat- 
ural right and the possibilities for 
more things, but they definitely 
limit such possibilities. Political 
consideration becomes the potent 
influence; economic law is ignored. 

I do not hesitate to say that if 
America takes the road marked 
“stabilization,” bureaucracy will be 
the first step; regimentation of in- 
dustry the second; and the end 
of the road, however long it may 
be, will be state socialism. That 
is inescapable. We do not need 
to look far afield to see this very 
progress in evolution. 

Economically speaking, stabili- 
zation means a higher price level 
—usually sufficiently high to pro- 
tect all but a few producers. It 
also means an umbrella over the 
inefficient. It means the dis- 
counting of individual aggressive- 
ness and ability; it means penal- 
izing the new and better to pro- 
tect the vested rights of the past. 
It is a direct attack aaginst the 
American system. It would event- 
ually eliminate the American sys- 
tem. 

Certain groups, not only inside 
of industry but outside, appar- 
ently believe in this philosophy. 
Some labor spokesmen assume 
this mistaken philosophy by de- 
mands for a price for labor be- 
yond what the buyer can afford 
to pay. Some of our railroads be- 
lieve in it in so far as they believe 
it sounder to carry fewer passen- 
gers at a higher rate rather than 
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The present economic beliefs of our Govern- 
ment are, I am quite sure, inclined toward that 
viewpoint. We have had the NRA, the AAA, the 
Guffey Coal Act and the like. And there seem 
to be in the offing rumblings with respect to 
some new form of NRA. Let us hope that we 
may escape. 


COMPETITION VS. REGULATION 


However, we may as well accept the fact that 


‘that philosophy is quite a popular philosophy. 


I am not certain but that it is the most popular 
economic philosophy in this country today—per- 
haps it is natural that it should be. If that be 
true, and if that is to be our approach, it is 
most unfortunate for those who want more— 
they certainly will have to accept, not only less, 
but always less than otherwise would be possible. 

I previously mentioned that we have in the 
making momentous decisions as to our economic 
policies. America must decide between two op- 
posing principles of industrial operation; compe- 
tition, on the one hand, or regulation and ulti- 
mately regimentation by government, on the 
other. 

The latter, to my way of thinking, offers the 
only possible practical substitute for the former; 
the issue is plainly before us. However objec- 
tionable industrial competition may be to some, 
or all of us, we must consider the results of the 
only alternative. 

So far as I am concerned, I am convinced that 
competition offers the only solution to the per- 
fectly natural desire and right of more people 
to have more things, and especially the only op- 
portunity to afford the full employment of our 
workers in the production of wealth. 

It seems perfectly plain that if the exchange 
of labor for goods and services, or one form of 
goods or services for another, can only take 
place on the basis of arbitrary terms set by the 
Seller, irrespective of their value to the buyer, 
and if no one will work at less than a stated 
wage, irrespective of the value of that wage in 
terms of goods and services, then we might just 
as well recognize and accept permanent depres- 
sion, permanent unemployment, a continuous 
dole, and make the best of it. 


VALUE OF COMPETITION 


Now I have previously referred to the record 
of the automotive industry. It might be inter- 
esting to review the relationship of its economic 
policies to those that we have just been discuss- 
ing. Having been intimately associated with 
that industry since its beginning, I can say that 
there are two principles that it has always rigidly 
adhered to, and still has greater faith in than 
ever. 


The first: It toward a 


has always moved 
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greater dollar value. The second: It has always 
believed, and has always acted upon the belief 
that its own progress and the greatest urge for 
accomplishment come from the influence of free 
competition and the exercise of individual ini- 
tiative. There is nothing so satisfying to the 
average automotive executive as to find himself 
in a position where he can do better for the 
customer. 


AUTOMOTIVE WAGE SCALE 


The automotive industry takes pride in pay- 
ing, has always paid, and I hope always will pay 
the highest wage of any major industry. Today, 
its wage scale is higher than ever before in its 
history. In addition, it has contributed liberally 
toward the economic and social advancement 
and security of its workers. For example, the 
workers of General Motors Corporation, as a re- 
sult of a plan of organized saving participated 
in by both the worker and the Corporation, en- 
tered the beginning of the period of the depres- 
sion with a credit with the Treasurer of General 
Motors of about $90,000,000. This turned out to 
be of real practical assistance in the subsequent 
times of great need. 

One thing is perfectly evident today. Those 
who have followed the practice of lowering the 
cost of goods and services are the ones who show 
the smallest amount of unemployment and have 
therefore made the most progress toward re- 
covery. On the other hand those who have fol- 
lowed, to some extent, the principle of stabiliza- 
tion, have progressed the least and are, today, 
still the most depressed. 

Now I appreciate that this problem of more 
goods for more people is a complicated and in- 
volved one. That is necessarily so. I should 
like, however, to point out certain economic 
principles that, according to my experience and 
my analysis of America's industrial problems, in- 
dustry should follow in working toward our ob- 
jective: 


MACHINES MAKE JOBS 


First.—I urge continuing, more aggressively if 
possible, to move for a constant lowering of costs 
and prices. I am sure that an intelligent indus- 
try will not defeat that objective by reducing 
the real wages of the worker, but will reach it 
by continually improving its producing tech- 
nique. It should not hesitate to employ more 
and more mechanization. Although that policy 
will be attacked by those who believe that the 
machine creates unemployment, every fact in- 
dicates that, in the final analysis, it means more 
—not less—because of the stimulation that comes 
from the increased ability to consume through 
broadening the market and bringing goods and 
services within the reach of a greater number. 

_ Second.—It should accept competition as the 
best instrumentality for regulating industry’s 
intricate relationships. While industry might 
well adopt reasonable standards of conduct, such 
as fair trade practices, a minimum wage and the 
like, it must be definitely recognized that when 
such policies tend to become monopolistic in 
character or when they tend to limit uneconomi- 
cally the competitive urge, and let us admit 
frankly this is too apt to be their real objective, 
then we pass from competition, and regulation 
by government bureaucracy becomes inevitable. 

Third.—Industry should strive for a more eco- 
nomic balance of national income through poli- 
cies affecting the relationships of the wage scale, 
the hours of employment, the price level and 
the profits resulting from industry’s productivity. 


WHAT COULD BE DONE? 


Now let us look at our complete platform. The 
first plank presupposes that industry must strive 
for the most economic use of labor and material, 
the highest technique of management and the 
capitalization of the most efficient instruments 
of production—the purpose manifestly being to 
bring prices within the range of the greatest 
number. 

The second recognizes that the most effective 
urge for accomplishment and for the mainte- 
nance of flexibility and balance within our pro- 
ductive machine, having in mind the most things 
for the most people, must come through the sur- 
vival of the fitttest rather than the protection 
of the inefficient—economic law as against polit- 
ical expediency. 

The third recognizes that, irrespective of what 
we may accomplish in expanding our markets 
from without, we must, to the most effective de- 
gree possible, develop the greatest possible con- 
suming power from within. There lies our great- 
est opportunity. In other words, through a 
better economic balance within industry’s com- 
ponent parts we shall be able to stimulate con- 
sumption by making every worker, executive and 
wage earner the maximum possible consumer, as 
well as the most efficient possible producer. 

Now you may say that the practical applica- 
tion of such an economic platform is a difficult 
matter. I do not think that this is necessarily 
so. The real problem is to establish the funda- 
mentals, whatever they may be, to separate 
them from all the panaceas and the loose think- 
ing—natural by-products of the great depression 
—and then courageously and aggressively to set 
our course accordingly. 

I repeat: America is at the crossroads; it must 
decide. The marvelous resources of nature, com- 
bined with human energy and capitalized through 
the agencies of science and industry, offer un- 
limited possibilities for more; our ever-expand- 
ing horizon of action resulting from continually 
increasing knowledge justifies the belief that 
there can always be more; yet less, and much 
less, is in the offing. What is to be our decision? 
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+ THE GUFFEY DECISION: A DEFINITION OF FEDERAL POWERS + 


When the Supreme Court, by 
a 5-1-3 division, declared the 
Guffey Coal Act unconstitu- 
tional, it served notice clearly 
that Congress is without legal 
power to act over large areas of 
America’s life, no 
matter what might be the politi- 
cal advantages or supposed need 
of such action. 

With 
distinguished production from 
commerce, holding that over 

production and labor Congress 
has no power, while over com- 
merce that crosses State lines 
the authority of Congress is su- 
preme. 

"HE cases decide2 were challenges 

of an Act which set up a code 
for the soft coal industry, the code 
providing for the fixing of minimum 
prices and for collective bargaining 
rights by labor. Compliance with 
the code was to be enforced by a 15 
per cent tax on coal, 13!) per cent 
being remitted to complying firms. 

Justice Sutherland read the ma- 
jority opinion, in which Justices 
Butler, Van Devanter, McReynolds 
and Roberts concurred. It held that 
the labor provisions were invalid and 
that the rest of the Act fell along 
with them 

Justice Hughes, in a separate opin- 
jon, held that the portion of the 
Act relating to labor conditions 
should be thrown out but that the 
rest of it should be upheld. 

A dissenting minority, consisting 
of Justices Cardozo, Brandeis and 
Stone, took the view that the Act 
should be upheld on the basis of its 
marketing provisions, leaving the 
labor provisions for adjudication in 
the future when and if an attempt 
were made to enforce them. Justice 
Cardozo delivered this opinion. 


THE MAJORITY OPINION 

Justice Sutherland, for the ma- 
jority, disposed first of the prelimi- 
nary question whether the stock- 
holders and companies had a right 
to sue in view of the fact that they 
could not show that they had ac- 
tually suffered loss from enforce- 
ment of the Act. 

He held that they had such a 
right, quoting these vords from an 
earlier decision: “One does not have 
to await the consummation of 
threatened injury to obtain pre- 
ventive relief. If the injury is cer- 
tainly impending, that is enough.” 

Coming next to the tax, he ruled 
that this term was a misnomer. 
Citing the Government’s admission 
that the case rested, not on taxing 
power, but on the right to regulate 
commerce, he declared that the im- 
post was a penalty rather than a 
means of raising revenue. 

“The whole purpose of the exac- 
tion,” he said, “is to coerce what is 
called an agreement—which, of 
course, it is not, for it lacks the es- 
sential element of consent. One 


economic 


unusual sharpness it 


Validity of Federal Relief Program 


For the first 
court in a reasoned opinion has 
cast doubt on the validity of 
the Governinent's 
gram. 


‘THE COURT is the United States 


time a Federal 


relief pro- 


Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In reversing the 
refusal of the trial court to issue an 
injunction against the Resettlement 
Administration preventing it from 
proceeding with the Bound Brook 
housing project in Franklin Town- 
Ship, Somerset County, N. J., the 
court did so in terms which bring 
into question many other aspects 
of the national effort to put the 
destitute idle to work. Th? opinicn 
occasioned a 4 to 1 division of the 
justices. One of the four, in a con- 
curring opinion, thought the consti- 
tutional questions had been raised 
prematurely but agreed with the 
majority in reversing the lower 
court. 

The township and some taxpayers 
had objected to the housing project 
on the ground, among others, that 
it would withdraw part of the land 
from taxation, thereby increasing 
the burden on other property own- 
ers. 

The Court held this ground suf- 
ficient to permit suit and then de- 
clared that the Resettlement Admin- 
istration lacked authority to carry 
eut its purpose, the reasons num- 
bering two. 

First, the court ruled that the 4,- 
880-million-dollar Work Relief Act 
laid down no valid standards for 
the administration of housing activi- 
ties, 450 million dollars with possi- 
ble additions being set aside for this 
purpose. The majority opinion 
Stated: 

“The Act is silent as to any de- 
termination of facts by the Presi- 
dent or any administrative agency 
which he may create to carry out 
any of the projects set forth 

“This is delegation running 

‘If the President 
posed, he could use the entire sum 


were so dis- 


who does a thing to avoid a mone- 
tary penalty yields to compulsion 
precisely the same as though he did 


so to avoid a term in jail 


“THE GENERAL WELFARE” 

The opinion went on to examine 
what it called an assumption regard- 
ing Congressional power contained 


is 


in the preamble of the Guffey Act 

“Congress undertook,” said Justice 
Sutherland, “to exercise powers of 
the most general character—namely, 
to protect the general public interest 
and the health and comfort of the 
people, to conserve privately owned 
coal, maintain just relations be- 
tween producers and employes and 
others, and promote the general 
welfare by controlling nation-wide 
production and distribution of coal. 

“These, it may be conceded, are 
objects of great worth; but are they 
ends the attainment of which has 
been committed by the Constitution 
to the Federal Government?” 

His answer briefly and decisively 
was “No.” 

Recounting the proceedings of the 
Constitutional Convention, Justice 
Sutherland told of the proposal there 
made that Congress should be given 
the right to legislate “in all cases 
to which the separate States are in- 
competent, or in which the harmony 
of the United States may be inter- 
rupted by the exercise of individual 
legislation.” 

This proposal was rejected by the 
Convention. “The Convention,” he 
proceeded, “made no grant of au- 
thority to Congress to legislate sub- 
stantively in the general welfare; 
and no such authority exists, save 
as the general welfare may be pro- 
moted by the exercise of the powers 
that are granted.” 

THE COMMERCE CLAUSE 

The next step was to redefine in- 
terstate commerce. By numerous 
citations, the opinion drew a dis- 
tinction of time-honored authority 
between commerce and production. 
Production, whether from mine, field 
or factory, was held to be essentially 
local and as such subject only to 
State control; commerce and trade 
across State lines, to Federal control. 

Quoting from an earlier opinion, 
the judge said: 

“One who produces or manufac- 
tures a commodity, subsequently 
sold and shipped by him in inter- 
state commerce, whether such sale 
and shipment were originally in- 
tended or not, has engaged in two 
distinct and separate activities. So 
far as he produces or manufactures 
a commodity, his business is purely 
local. 

“So far as he sells and ships, or 
contracts to sell and ship, the com- 
modity to customers in another 
State, he engages in interstate com- 
merce. In respect of the former, he 
is subject to regulation by the State; 
in respect of the latter, to regulation 
only by the Federal Government.” 


PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE 
The next question to decide was 
whether production directly affects 
interstate commerce, for the Court 
has long held that all which has a 


in building houses for colored popu- 
lation or he could exclude that por- 
tion of the population from any 
benefits whatever. 

“They may be constructed in 
cities where there is no demand or 
in the country to create and build 
a new city in its entirety.” 

In the second place, the Court 
held that the housing portion of the 
Act is invalid because it invades the 
reserved rights of the States. The 
opinion proceeded: 

“The statute, as interpreted in 
Executive Orders, seeks to regulate 
and control housing and to resettle 
or shift the destitute and low-in- 
come population of the nation. 

“The Constitution will be scanned 
in vain for a power conferred on 
the Federal Government to regu- 
late housing or to resettle popula- 
tion. .. . Such regulation and con- 
trol of housing and resettlement 
constitute a prohibited end.” 

The Court then turned to consider 
the question whether housing is a 
matter of the general welfare, for 
which Congress has the right to col- 
lect taxes and spend money. 

Its conclusion was that housing 
“has no connection with the gen- 
eral welfare.” 

Citing from an 
the Court said: 

“It does not help to declare that 
local conditions throughout the na- 
tion have created a situation of na- 
tional concern; for this is but to say 
that whenever there is a wide-spread 
similarity of local conditions, Con- 
gress may ignore constitutional limi- 
tations on its own powers and usurp 
those reserved to the States.” 

This case came to the Court of 
Appeals from a lower court which 
had refused an injunction to the 
township without a hearing of facts. 
For this reason, it is expected that 
the Government, if it appeals the 
ruling, will ask that the case be dis- 
missed or else returred to the 
court for a hearinz 
period within which appeal 

made is three months, 


earlier decision, 


trial 


The 


may be 


direct effect on this commerce is 
also under Federal authority. 

On this point the opinion applied 
the ruling in the NRA decision, 
which held that chickens brought 
from another State for slaughter 
and dressing ceased to be in inter- 
state commerce when they came to 
rest. Work done on them had no 
direct effect on the commerce. 

In the case of coal, the commodity 
had not yet begun its scheduled 
journey across State lines. The dif- 
ference was held to be immaterial. 
Labor on coal was likewise adjudged 
local in character; Federal author- 
ity to prescribe rules for labor re- 
lations was declared to be nonex- 
istent. 


THE LABOR PROVISION 

A further fault was found in the 
Act’s labor provisions. One clause 
prescribes that wage and hour agree- 
ments reached by representatives of 
two-thirds of the operators and one- 
half of the employes shall be bind- 
ing on all operators and all employes 
under the code. This arrangement 
was struck down for two reasons. 

One was that it “undertakes an 
intolerable and unconstitutional in- 
terference with personal liberty and 
private property, denying rights 
safeguarded by the due _ process 
clause of the Fifth Amendment of 
Constitution. 

The other was that the clause 
delegates legislative power to the 
prevailing groups of operators and 
workers. Said the Court: 


conferred on the ma- 
power to 


“The power 
jority is, in 
regulate the affairs of the unwilling 
minority This is legislative dele- 
gation in its most obnoxious form; 
it is not even delegation to an offi- 
cial body, presumptively disinterest- 
ed, but to private persons whose 
interests may be adverse to others 
in the same business.” 


PRICE FIXING CLAUSES 


The question 
whether, with 
erased, the 
might stand. 

The law provided that, if any pro- 
vision of the Act was declared in- 
valid, the remainder should not be 
affected thereby 

This clause Court argued, 
shifted upon those attacking the 
the law the burden of showing that 
the Act must be judged as a unit 
The Court held that, since Congress, 
in order to stabilize the coal in- 
dustry, had adopted both labor reg- 
ulation and price fixing, it consid- 
ered both to be essential to the pur- 
pose. It 

“The price-fixing provisions of the 
code are so related to, and dependent 
on, the labor provisions as to make 
it clearly probable that, the former 
being held bad, the latter would not 
have been passed.” 

Thus the psice-fixing portion of 
the Act was not ruled on. The Court 
appended this caution, however: 
“Neither this disposition of the mat- 
ter, nor anything we have said, is to 


effect, the 


remained 
clauses 
clauses 


still 
the labor 
price-fixing 


the 


adde 


be taken as indicating that the Court 
is of the opinion that these pro- | 
visions, if separately enacted, could | 
be sustained.” 

So much for the 


JUSTICE HUGHES’ OPINION 

Chief Justice Hughes differed with 
the majority on one point and went 
beyond their opinion on one other 
point. In all other respects he 
agreed. 

To be specific, he differed in hold- 
ing the labor provisions and price- 
fixing provisions to be inseparable. 

He went beyond the majority in 
holding the price-fixing provisions 
to be constitutional. Thus he favor- 
ed upholding part of the Act, allow- 
ing the tax to operate for enforce- 
ment of the price features of the 
code 

Several arguments were adduced 
to show that the two kinds of pro- 
visions actually were separable. In 
the first place, Congress said so. No 
clearer evidence of its intention 
could be given, Justice Hughes held, 
and this was supported by the sepa- 
rate numbering of the provisions. 

He held also that the interde- 
pendence of wages and prices in the 
coal business was no greater than 
in the railroad business, yet the 
stabilization of rates on railroads has 
not carried with it the necessity also 
of regulating wages. 

Thus attacking the Court’s con- 
clusions, he protested also against 
the method of reaching it. “To try 
to imagine,” he said, “what Congress 


majority opinion 


would have done if certain provisions 
found to be invalid were exercised 
would ») a realm of pure 
speculation.” 

Justice Hughes the points of 
agreements in which his views coin- 
cided with those of the majority. 

He held with them that Congres- 
sional authority embraces all inter- 
state commerce and that which di- 
rectly affects it. This phrase, he 
said, means that Congress may pro- 
tect that commerce from injury—a 
power which has been applied to en- 
forcing collective bargaining laws on 
railroads. 

FOR PEOPLE TO DECIDE 
To extend 


lead us int 


listed 


power further, 
however, he argued, so as to regulate 
activities within States that affect 
interstate commerce only indirectly, 
would enable Congress to assume 
control of virtually all the activities 
of the people. He added 

“If the people desire to give Con- 
gress the power to regulate industries 
within the State and the relations 
of employers and employes in those 
industries, they are at liberty to de- 
clare their will in the appropriate 
manner, but it is not for the Court 
to amend the Constitution by judicial 
decision.” 

As to the power of Congress over 
price-fixing, Justice Hughes held 
thus: 

“We are not at liberty to deny 
to Congress, with respect to inter- 
commerce, a power commen- 

with that enjoyed by the 
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States in the regulation of their ine 
ternal commerce 

“Whether the policy of fixing 
prices of commodities sold in intere 
state commerce is a sound policy 
is not for our consideration. The 
question of that policy and of its 
particular application is for Cone 
gress.” 

To come now to the minority opine 


[Continued on Page 2¢.] 
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@ Great structures crowding metropolitan space reflect the creative and practical genius of the architect. Expert 


in the appraisal of materials and their adaptation to his needs, he is a pacemaker to industry. @ First came steel 
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Democrats Stress 
‘Prosperity Theme 


While Republicans last week heard 
Mr. Hoover’s renunciation of any 
presidential ambitions, Democrats 
were jolted by Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman’s announcement he would 
not seek reelection in New York. 


ME: LEHMAN'S vote-getting strength in the Em- 
i. pire State had been counted upon as a staunch 
factor in the November election. Endeavors were 
begun to get him to reconsider his decision. Specu- 
lation as to who his successor might be concerned 
Postmaster General Farley as one possibility. 

President Roosevelt was reported to be leading 
in the efforts to “draft” Governor Lehman for 
another term. Senator Wagner of New York said 
the Governor “is so indispensable to the State that 
we've just got to draft him.” Mr. Farley said his 
decision meant “a loss to the State and to the 
party.” 

In his role as Democratic National Committee 
chairman, Mr. Farley had a busy week on the hust- 
ings. Addressing the Michigan Democratic State 
convention at Grand Rapids, he gave his estimate 
of Gov. Landon, as the probable Republican nomi- 
nee, describing him as a “commonplace,” almost 
unknown “Governor of the typical prairie State’ 
whose fame hardly extended beyond the borders 
of his own State and “of whom none of you had 
even heard a little more than a year ago.” 

At the Rhode Island State Democratic conven- 
tion, in Providence, also referring to Gov. Landon 
in relation to Republican criticism of New Deal 
“experiments,” Mr. Farley said, “Can the hazard of 
anything the New Deal tried, or suggests trying, 
compare with the risk the country would run if 
the conduct of our Federal affairs was suddenly 
given into the hands of a man with no experience 
in such matters? ... That would be a perilous ex- 
periment!” 


ASSAILS ‘JEFFERSONIANS’ 


In his third major speech of the week at a testi- 
monial dinner in his honor, at Syracuse, N. Y., Mr. 
Farley assailed New Deal opponents who call them- 
selves “Jeffersonians” and “Jacksonians.” Jefferson 
and Jackson, like President Roosevelt, were “con- 
tinuously abused” as wreckers of the Constitution, 
he said. Jefferson, he continued, did perform an 
unconstitutional act in the purchase of Louisiana 
because he was “unwilling to sacrifice the vital in- 
terest of the nation” by venturing to get an enabling 
amendment. As Jefferson and Jackson “fought the 
battle of the common people, Roosevelt is fighting 
it today.” 

In all his speeches Mr. Farley stressed the re.urn- 
ing prosperity theme, with special reference to the 
respective areas in which he was speaking. 

When President Roosevelt did not file for the 
New Jersey primaries last week, in opposition to Col. 
Henry Breckinridge, the latter ran up a vote of 
about 45,000. Many, however, wrote in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s name on the ballots. 

The situation is reversed in Georgia, with no op- 
ponent filing against the President in the primary 
that had been scheduled for June 3, in which it 
was expected Governor Eugene Talmadge might be 
entered. Through lack of opposition, Mr. Roose- 
velt gains the right to pick a Georgia delegation 
favorable to his re-election; the primary will be 
called off, and his $10,000 entry fee will be returned. 


MR. COUZENS’ INVITATION 


By the Michigan State Democratic convention 
last week an invitation was tendered Senator 
Couzens (Rep.) to enter the Democratic primary 
in September. The South Carolina State conven- 
tion considered a resolution refusing support to any 
candidate favoring the “Wagner-Costigan so-called 
anti-lynching bill.” The Montana State convention 
instructed its delegation to uphold the two-thirds 
Tule, which there has been talk of abrogating. In 
the District of Columbia Democratic primary, 12 
national convention delegates were elected. War 
Secretary George Dern was expected to head the 
delegation of four chosen by the Utah State con- 
vention at Ogden. 

In the Maryland State convention at Baltimore, 
New Deal supporters, led by Senator George I. Rad- 
cliffe, defeated adoption of a proposed platform 
plank calling upon the party to return to “Jef- 
fersonian principles.” 

As a preconvention ceremonial last week Demo- 
cratic governers and mayors in 35° States simul- 
taneously purchased advance copies of a de luxe 
edition of the Democratic National Convention cam- 
paign book. Advertising space in the book is quoted 
at from $2,000 to $7,500 per page, and copies of the 
special edition are priced at $100, with a far lower 
figure, however, for the general run of purchasers. 


CONVENTION ATTRACTIONS 


Meanwhile the Philadelphia convention commit- 
tee continued to add to prospective attractions for 
convention visitors. Convention week will be made 
a reunion occasion for Philadelphia stage, screen 
and radio stars, according to latest plans, and there 
will be opportunity “to meet these interesting per- 
sonalities.” 

In connection with the convention, it is an- 
nounced that four regional meetings of Democratic 
women leaders will be held with the view of con- 
ferring on technique to be employed by women 
workers in the campaign. These meetings, in the 
nature of breakfast hour conferences, will be held 
urcer auspices of the Women’s Division of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

Answering Republican criticism that AAA crop re- 
duction has led to heavy importations of farm prod- 
ucts from abroad, the Democratic weekly clipsheet 
contends such importations were made necessary 
by the drought when “our total food supply was 
half of normal.” The clipsheet notes signs of re- 
turning prosperity in increased building and a drop 
in mortgage foreclosures. 

Labor Secretary Francis Perkins, addressing a 
rally of United Democratic Women’s Clubs at 
Chesterton, Md., said the New Deal planned recovery 
program had brought substantial gains to employ- 
ers and investors as well as to wage earners and 
farmers. Private industry is now employing five 
and a half million more persons than when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took office, he declared. 
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AND now for the feminine side of the political situation. Here 
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Clergymen Get New Deal Campaign Gospel 


American clergymen of all faiths 
and denominations found in their 
mail boxes last week a booklet en- 
titled, “The Social Ideals of the 
Churches and the Social Program of 
the Government.” 


Tt IS the first campaign document issued by the 

Gvuod Neighbor League, new pro-Roosevelt or- 
ganization founded by Dr. Stanley High, prominent 
religious publicist. 

Dr. Charles Stelzle, Presbyterian clergyman and 
founder and director of Labor Temple, New York 
City, who has become an associate in Dr. High’s 
campaign activities, is author of the booklet, which 
seeks to demonstrate that the social ideals of the 
churches are being closely followed by the Roose- 
velt administration in its relief, social security, la- 
bor, farm, youth, slum clearance and other social 
and welfare programs. 

With primary concern for “human values,” the 
Roosevelt Administration has been moving to see 
that social problems are “fearlessly solved,” and in 
doing so has been “taking the same risks which 
the church has been called upon to face, in the ful- 
filment of its duty,” Dr. Stelzle’s pamphlet declares. 

Dr. High, who was reported in February to have 
been “drafted” by the President from the National 
Broadcasting Company to do organization work and 
who is asserted by Washington press commenta- 
tors to have had a part in helping shape some of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s recent public utterances on social 
questions, calls the Good Neighbor booklet a “re- 
port of progress to the churches.” But he denies 








that the league assumes any official or semi-official 
role of spokesmanship for the Administration. 

When the organization was launched last month, 
some press reports inferred its purposes would in- 
clude lining up peace and dry sentiment in the 
churches for the Roosevelt Administration, and it 
was pointed out that Dr. High has been an earnest 
advocate of peace action by the churches and form- 
erly was a zealous campaigner for national prohibi- 
tion. The league’s first publication, however, does 
not treat these two social questions which have 
figured prominently in discussion and in resolu- 
tions adopted at recent national denominational 
conventions. 

Commenting on the attitude of the Good Neigh- 
bor League on these subjects, Dr. High said the 
liquor question was not a national political issue 
this year. While realizing Mr. Roosevelt was being 
subjected to church criticism for repeal and its 
effects, Dr. High said his own personal view was 
that blame for prohibition failure should be placed 
more at the door of the Republicans and lack of 
will and determination of the last three Repub- 
lican Presidents to have the Eighteenth Amendment 
effectively enforced. The Good Neighbor League’s 
board of directors includes, he said, several recog- 
nized leaders in the peace movement, some of whom 
probably personally disagree with the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration’s enlarged war preparedness program. 

First pubished formal reply to the league’s “re- 
port of progress” came from Presbyterian head- 
quarters in New York City, where Rev. Dr. John 
McDowell, secretary of the Committee on Indus- 
trial and Social Relations of the Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions, declared: 

“As churchmen we cannot afford to place the 


the coveted title of “First Lady.” Left to right, Mrs. Landon, wife of Gov- 
ernor Landon, Mrs. Borah, wife of the Senator from Idaho, Mrs. Knox, 
wife of Col. Frank Knox, Chicago publisher, and Mrs. Vandenberg, 
wife of the Senator from Michigan. 


churches of America at the disposal of any political 
party or economic system.” 

Dr. McDowell was reported as stating he regarded 
the pamphlet as a campaign document, but would 
approve of its circulation if it were signed by the 
Democratic party. 

At Good Neighbor League headquarters previous 
press reports that Dr. High was working for and 
paid by the Democratic National Committee were 
denied. At Democratic National Committee head- 
quarters similarly it was asserted Dr. High was con- 
ducting his Good Neighbor and other campaign 
activities under a separate set-up. In its member- 
ship appeal the League states there are no dues. 
Dr. High explains the League is being supported 
by contributions and says it probably will file a 
financial statement with the clerk of the House 
of Representatives as do other organizations en- 
gaged in political activities. 





The Socialist Convention 


1% THE same big Cleveland auditorium where the 

Republican convention will assemble a fortnight 
hence, Socialists gathered last Saturday, May 23, 
to open their national convention. 

A factional fight between “old guard” and left 
wing groups promised to enliven proceedings. But 
leaders of both groups were agreed against acced- 
ing to overtures of Earl Browder, Communist party 
secretary, for a Socialist-Communist “united front” 
presidential ticket. 

It was anticipated the platform would carry a 
plank advocating the so-called “workers’ and farm- 
ers’ rights amendment” to the Constitution to give 
Congress full powers to pass social-economic legjs- 
lation such as the NRA, AAA and Guffey Act, 
knocked out by the Supreme Court. 





A National Platform Proposed by Young Republicans in New York 


nancial basis and removing Government 


labor and unhealthy working conditions, 


curate executive estimates within reve- 








The platform of the Asso- 
ciation of New York State 
Young Republican Associa- 
tion adopted in Jamestown, 
N. Y., May 16, follows in full 
text: 


‘THe issues in the coming election tran- 

scend party lines. The Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration is as alien to the principles 
of the Democratic Party, as expressed in 
its 1932 platform, as it is alien to Repub- 
lican principles. 

Individual liberty and home rule, al- 
Ways regarded by both parties as the 
foundation of the American political 
system, have been flagrantly violated by 
the Administration's assumption of dic- 
tatorial powers over agriculture, industry, 
business and the individual citizen. 

The attempt to restrict production and 
raise prices has resulted, as it was bound 
to result, in decreased employment, higher 
living costs and longer relief rolls. 

Eleven million unemployed, a mount- 
ing debt and higher taxes, a debased 
currency and higher prices are proof 
that for all the Federal usurpation and 
regimentation the New Deal has failed. 

The time has come for all those, re- 
gardless of party, who believe in the 
American system—individual liberty, 
home rule and productive enterprise as 
the means of reemployment—to join in 
opposition to the theories and practices 
of the Roosevelt Administration. This 
platform is offered as an affirmative al- 
ternative to the New Deal. 


REEMPLOYMENT 


Reemployment in private enterprise is 
the solution of nearly all ovr problems 
and should be our prime object. The 
cooperation of Government, business and 
labor is essential to achieve this goal. 
We advocate as Government's contribu- 
tion: 

1. Removal of restrictions on produc- 
tion. Only by increasing production and 
encouraging enterprise can employment 
be increased. Production creates em- 
ployment and purchasing power and pro- 
motes consumption. 

2. Enforcement of the anti-trust laws 
to break monopolies and combinations 
which curtail production and raise 
prices. Lower prices increase purchas- 
ing power which stimulates production 
and employment. Lower prices coupled 
with greater production constitute the 
best means of creating and distributing 
wealth. 

3. Restoration of business confidence 
by placing Government on a sound fi- 





competition with private business. 

Adequate relief to all unemployed must 
be provided by Government, but as an 
emergency measure and not as a substi- 
tute for private employment. The cen- 
tralized administration of relief from 
Washington has_ been bureaucratic, 
wasteful and partisan and has not met 
the needs of the individual recipients. 
Because conditions and costs vary ac- 
cording to localities, the administration 
of relief should be decentralized, and the 
determination of the kind of relief to be 
used in a locality and the actual admin- 
istration should be vested in nonpartisan 
local authorities who are familiar with 
local needs and conditions. Federal fi- 
nancial assistance to the States for re- 
lief should be on the basis of a fair cen- 
sus of the unemployed and in relation to 
the actual relief needs of the States and 
their inability to finance the cost. 


AGRICULTURE 

The farmer is entitled to the same pro- 
tection in the domestic market as the 
high tariff gives the manufacturer. The 
farmer's problem arises from the surplus 
he produces above the requirements of 
the domestic market. The surplus, unless 
sold abroad, hangs over and depresses 
the domestic market. The solution does 
not lie in the attempts of the Roosevelt 
Administration to restrict production 
(with consequent loss of foreign mar- 
kets—and impose taxes to finance scar- 
city. The solution lies in the free produc- 
tion of agricultural commodities and the 
orderly marketing of surpluses in foreign 
markets so as to remove the surplus from 
the domestic market and protect the do- 
mestic price. 

We advocate the encouragement and 
extension of farm cooperatives with such 
enabling and protective legislation as 
may be necessary, to permit the farmers 
themselves to handle the marketing 
problems involved and to admiinster the 
marketing machinery. 

We favor a program which will return 
to the American farmer a larger share 
of the consumers’ dollar. 

We favor the retirement of submar- 
ginal land for reforestation and recrea- 
tion, and the variation of crops upon the 
basis of scientific information collected 
and disseminated by the Department of 
Agriculture as sound methods of con- 
serving the soil and eliminating excesses 
in production. 


LABOR 


We favor the protection of labor’s part- 
nership in the industrial system by the 
establishment of minimum wages and 
maximum hours, the abolition of child 








the guaranty of the righ to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of its 
own choosing without coercion, and the 
creation of reserves from which to pay 
unemployment, sickness and death bene- 
fits and old-age pensions. 

Labor has been hoodwinked by the 
Roosevelt Administration with glittering 
promises ineffectively kept only by un- 
constitutional legislation. The real pro- 
tection of labor's rights and interests 
must be on a sounder and broader base 
than legislation by Congress. Uniform 
State laws, interstate compacts and the 
action of organized industry through 
trade association are necessary to give 
legal and effective protection to labor. 


BUSINESS 

We no more believe in a business dic- 
tatorship in America than we do in a 
political dictatorship. We do believe, 
however, that business is entitled to free- 
dom of action within sound legal limits, 
and to encouragement and cooperation 
from Government. 

We believe in the competitive system 
and urge the enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws so that monopoly will be pre- 
vented. We believe that the small busi- 
ness men are the backbone of the Ameri- 
can economic system and their independ- 
ence should be preserved and protected. 

We would permit and encourage trade 
associations in which the units in a 
business, subject to supervision and regu- 
lation by the Federal Trade Commission, 
may meet their problems by cooperative 
effort and agree on standards of employ- 
ment which will protect labor and stand- 
ards of competition which will eliminate 
unfair and unsound trade practices. 


REHOUSING 


Adequate housing is essential to family 
well-being. We favor a program of low- 
cost housing and slum clearance, under- 
taken by private enterprise and local 
government, with Federal aid, to provide 
adequate homes for the people of Amer- 
ica. A sound rehousing program will re- 
vive the heavy industries and employ- 
ment and meet a great social need. 

We accept as a sound fiscal policy the 
following plank from the 1932 Demo- 
cratic platform, which has been repudi- 
ated by the Roosevelt Administration: 

“We advocate an immediate and 
drastic reduction of governmental ex- 
penditures by abolishing useless commis- 
sions and offices, consolidating depart- 
ments and bureaus, and eliminating ex- 
travagance. We favor maintenance of 
the national credit by a Federal budget 
annually balanced on the basis of ac- 








nues, raised by a system of taxation lev- 
ied on the principle of ability to pay. 
We advocate 2 sound currency to be pre- 
served at all hazards and an interna- 
tional monetary conference called on the 
invitation of our Government to con- 
sider the rehabilitation of silver and re- 
lated questions. 


CIVIL SERVICE 

We believe in the maintenance and 
extension of the Civil Service System for 
selecting and promoting Government em- 
ployees. The Civil Service principle 
which has been recognized by the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties alike as 
fundamental to good government, has 
been disregarded by the Roosevelt-Far- 
ley Administration. We believe it is es- 
sential to the maintenance of the char- 
acter and morale of Government service 
that the Civil Service System be re- 
stored. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


Wars are often inspired by the need 
or desire for a source of supply of raw 
materials and manufactured goods which 
a nation does not produce and an outlet 
for goods which it does produce. A freer 
exchange of goods and general economic 
fluidity will go a long way to relieve in- 
ternational tension and remove the ob- 
stacles to world peace. We condemn the 
present tendency toward economic isola- 
tion, which, unless checked, will drive the 
world into another era of war. The 
United States, without abandoning the 
protective principle, should cooperate 
with the other nations of the world in 
relaxing tariff barriers and promoting in- 
ternational exchange. We should work 
for a stabilization of the currencies of 
the world and should contribute all we 
can to world-wide disarmament and 
world peace without participating in the 
political disputes of other continents. 


NATIONAL PLANNING 

We believe in planning. The New Deal, 
for all its professions, has lacked plan- 
ning. Legislation has been hasty, ill- 
considered and inconsistent. Adminis- 
tration has been uncertain and confused. 
The whole has lacked the deliberation 
and correlation of planning. Agriculture 
and industry, employer and employe are 
dependent on each other and neither 
should be preferred or neglected. The 
measures which are undertaken to help 
one must be related to those which are 
calculated to help the others. A program 
of recovery must have unity. The planks 
of this platform complement each other 
and constitute a program for recovery 
within the Constitution. 








| Shifts in the Positions 


Of G.O.P. Candidates 


“It should be evident by this time that 
I am not a candidate. I have stated 
many times that I have no interest 
but to get these critical issues before 
the country. ... And get one thing 
straight. I am not opposing any of 
the candidates. My concern is with 
principles.” 


N these words Herbert Hoover, titular head of the 
Republican party, last week definitely settled 
a question long juggled in Republican minds con- 
cerning his political prospects and intentions. 
The same night Gov. Alf M. Landon, leading con- 
tender for the nomination, made a Kansas village 
high school graduating program the occasion of a 
nationally broadcast address in which he dis- 
paraged “prophets of despair” and said Ameri- 
cans must keep their minds open to possible need 
of change in government, heeding not the counsels 
of some who want to change everything and of 
others who want to change nothing. 


ANOTHER PRIMARY WON 


For Governor Landon there was no change in 
pace last week as he took another State primary 
—that of New Jersey—by a ratio of 4 to 1 from Sen- 
ator Borah. The New Jersey vote incidentally was 
a test for Governor Hoffman, with his conduct in 
the Bruno Richard Hauptman case as an issue. 
The Governor was elected fourth on a Republican 
ticket of four delegates-at-large. Governor Lan- 
don is assured of 28 of the State’s 32 delegates. 

Following defeat in the May 12 Ohio primary, 
where an opposition coalition captured 47 of 52 
delegates, Senator Borah again last week roused 
rumors that She might “take a walk,” by issuing 
another statement critical of Republican leader- 
ship and demanding a “liberal” ticket and plat- 
form. 

However, in the Pennsylvania delegation's first 
caucus, the Senator was assured suport of at least 
18 of that State's 75 delegates, as result of a mo- 
tion by former Senator David Reed to make the 
preferential primary vote binding on those dele- 
gates who had promised before the primary to 
abide by it. 


ILLINOIS BACKS COL. KNOX 


The Illinois State convention at Peoria adopted 
a resolution urging nomination of Colonel Knox 
and pledged eight delegates-at-large to him. He 
had sought to command support of the whole dele- 
gation, although Senator Borah captured “down- 
state” delegates in the April 14 primary. 

Montana and Nevada Republican conventions 
last week added eight and six delegates, respectively, 
to the national convention's uninstructed delegate 
column. 

New York State Young Republicans, convening 
at Jamestown, adopted a vigorously worded plat- 
form after listening to aggressive speeches, in- 
cluding one by Gov. H. Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire, who declared President Roosevelt “has 
no bedrock convictions and no carefully considered 
programs, and no dependence can be placed upon 
his plighted word.” (The platform is reprinted a 
the bottom of this page.) ~ 


MR. FARLEY DRAWS FIRE ; 

Answering Mr. Farley’s speeches occupied ate 
tention of several Republican leaders last week, 
Representatives Short, of Missouri, and Thurston, 
of Iowa, and others replied with spirit to what they 
characterized as Farley aspersions on the Midwest: 

Disputing Mr. Farley’s prophecies of Rhode Is- 
land victory, Senator Jesse H. Metcalf, of that 
State, dispatched him an open letter charging that 
Democratic campaign assets seem to consist largely 
of “the taxpayers’ money and the Roosevelt smile.” 

In similar vein, Chairman Fletcher last week 
charged that “the public is paying in taxes for a 
Democratic publicity campaign of unprecedented 
magnitude, made possible only by the use of publi¢ 
money filched from the pockets of the poor ang 
paid for by the taxpayers.” He instanced motior 
pictures and radio programs paid for out of funds 
of various alphabetical agencies, and magazine are 
ticles and other printed propaganda material by 
writers on the Federal pay roll. The Republicaa 
National Committee's clip sheet cites figures showe 
ing that material mailed free under Governmenh 
frank cost the Post Office Department 31 million§g 
to handle last year compared with 15 millions ig 
1932, which it attributes almost wholly to increasg 
in “propaganda.” 4 


SPENDING ATTACKED 

In a radio speech last week Arthur M. Curtis, 
assistant to Chairman Fletcher, asked his audience 
to “forget the charming personality of Mr. Roosés 
velt” and consider how he spent more money thaif 
the first 23 Presidents of the.United States ang 
raised the national debt to 341% billions, with thy 
consumer bearing the main load through indirect 
taxes. 7 

In a radio speech replying to the President’s Jef« 
ferson dinner address in New York, Senator Daniel 
O. Hastings, of Delaware, said Mr. Roosevelt was 
boasting of an increase of 20 billions of national 
wealth during his Administration while the Gove 
ernment had spent “about 15 billions of the pegs 
ple’s money.” om 

Mrs. Robert Lincoln Hoyal, of the National Com; 
mittee Women’s Division, in another radio speeclt 
addressed especially to women voters, alleged that 
“rattle-brained experimentation” was lowering 
home living standards by forcing up prices and 
taxation. ‘ 

Everett Sanders, former National Committee 
Chairman, in a Cleveland, O., speech declared that 
the President after “accepting 100 per cent” thé 
Democratic platform, had carried out more of the 
Socialist platform instead. 

Republican adoption of principal economic planks 
of the 1932 Democratic platform, adding the words, 
“We will keep these pledges,” was suggested in a 
radio speech from Chicago by Col. Frank Knox. ~ 

Among the Young Republicans, an active meme 
bership campaign is being pushed, under direction 
of J. Kenneth Bradley, along with a drive to in= 
crease circulation of the Young Republicans’ new 
magazine, The Trumpeter. : 
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+ LABOR: HOW GUFFEY ACT DECISION AFFECTS WORKERS + 


Among the far-reaching 
plications of the Supreme 
Court’s decision outlawing the 
Guffey Coal Act, the clearest 
was that which relates to labor 
relations. 


BREFLY. the Court held that la- 

bor relations in mining and in 
production generally are local, and 
so beyond the power of Congress to 
regulate. 

This conclusion does not apply to 
labor engaged in interstate activi- 
ties, such as transportation, com- 
munication and marketing that 
cross State lines. 

Congressional! support of collective 
bargaining in these fields have al- 
ready been established as _ valid, 
most notably by the Texas and New 
Orleans Railway case, decided in 
1933. 

But in the matter of manufacture 
and mining, labor relations are 
ruled to be a part of production, 
and production, in the Supreme 
Court dictionary, does not “directly 
affect” interstate commerce. This 
applies even if practically all the 
raw materials and the finished 
products cross State lines. 


EFFECT ON LABOR BOARD 

Almost as clearly as if the case 
had been a contest of the National 
Labor Relations Act, the decision 
draws a line which marks off the 
territory in which the Labor Board 
may assert its authority and the 
territory in which it may not. 

The Labor Board has proceeded 
heretofore on the assumption that 
industries doing an interstate busi- 
ness were subject to its autaority 
in their labor relations. That as- 
sumption has been struck down, as 
Labor Board Chairman Madden 
tacitly admitted in his statement 
that the decision “does not apply to 
certain types of industries.” He 
added: “The extent to which it does 
apply raises issues too important 
for early determination.” 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, was 
more explicit on the point. After 
an all-day session of the Federation’s 
executive council devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the decision, Mr. Green 
said: 

“The decision has stumped us. 
The Court defined interstate com- 
merce more definitely, more narrow- 
ly and more thoroughly than it has 
ever done before. The Court ap- 
parently means that interstate com- 


im- 





Field of Federal Regulation Restricted by 


Supreme Court 





merce pertains only to freight which 
is definitely moving. 


LAW ‘JEOPARDIZED’ 

“The council felt that the decision 
has jeopardized the Wagner Labor 
Disputes Act, which is based upon 
the interstate commerce clause.” 

It is significant that the entire 
Guffey Act was disallowed on ac- 
count of its labor provisions, and 
was disallowed despite these two 
facts: 

First, that the labor clauses had 
not come into operation, and hence, 
in the opinion of the minority of 
three, should not have been ruled 
upon. 

Second, that the 
clauses were not passed 
all by the five-judge majority, The 
other four justices held that they 
should have been allowed to stand 
in any case On this point the 
court’s division was 5 to 4. 


CONSTIT.UTIONAL ISSUE 

The first reaction of labor leaders 
was a feeling that legislative aid for 
labor by Congress was a broken reed. 
To many, nothing appeared left but 
“to apply economic force in a land 


price-fixing 
upon at 


where Supreme Court decisions for- 
bid legal remedies.” Others stressed 
the urgency of a Constitutional 
amendment. The A. F. of L.’s ex- 
ecutive council gave long discussion 
to this point but ran into serious 
difficulty in trying to frame the 
language. 

On first hearing of the decision, 
Mr. Green commented: 

“It emphasizes the need for or- 
ganization. Labor must rely on its 
economic strength.” 

John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers—the labor 
group most directly affected—at- 
tacked the decision as a “sad com- 
mentary on our form of Government 
when every decision of the Supreme 
Court seems designed to fatten 
capital and to starve or destroy 
labor.” 

Meanwhile mine labor leaders, 
Congressional sponsors of the in- 
validated law and Justice Depart- 
ment officials met to consider what 
might yet be done to remedy the 
situation by a new law. 

The decision itself gave them the 
cue and they lost no time in seizing 
it. 
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The majority had neld that, had 
the labor clauses not been in the Act, 
Congress would not have passed it. 
Senator Guffey and House support- 
ers of the cause proposed to put 
that “speculation” to the test of 
fact. They introduced a new Guffey 
coal bill, almost identical with the 
old one except that the labor pro- 
visions were omitted. 


NEW BILL OFFERED 

One operators’ association and 
the union leaders urged its adoption. 

A group of operators who fought 
the original law reiterated their 
opposition. Labor’s view was that 
the effect would be to create larger 
incomes for coal companies and that 
these would be reservoirs out of 
which more wages might be paid. 

It should be remembered that col- 
lective bargaining in the coal indus- 
try is already on a basis that could 
be improved little even if the terms 
of the invalidated act could have 
been enforced. 

In other nation-wide industries, 
such as the textile, steel, automo- 
bile and similar businesses, labor is 
not in such a strong position. Never- 
theless, labor leaders see in the new 
situation a challenge and an op- 
portunity. First, they hold, codes 
might be imposed on the industries, 
providing for price fixing and regu- 
lation of cut-throat competition. 





Farm: Hints of a New Plow-Under Campaign 


As Basis of the Soil Conservation Program 


Are farmers once more plow- 
ing under crops to qualify for 
conservation 
the United 


soil 
payments from 
States Treasury? 
YTORIES are filtering into Wash- 

ington of wheat plowed under 
and oats turned to pasture because 
of promises of AAA checks. 

There are hints that this may be 
the beginning of a revival of the 
idea that led to the death of 6,000,- 
000 little pigs and the destruction 
of 10,000,000 acres of cotton during 
the Summer and Fall of 1933. 

Government officials have an ex- 
planation of it all. 

The story they tell is this: 

To qualify for benefit payments 
under the new Soil Conservation 
Act farmers in different parts of the 
country may adopt a wide variety 


new-style 


& 


of practices. One is to plant clover 
or alfalfa. In the first planting, 
oats are sown with the clover or al- 
falfa. If the oats were permitted 
to mature and to be harvested then 
the Government would be subsidiz- 
ing an increase in that crop. 

So, along with the promise to pay 
for shifting crop land to clover or 
alfalfa goes a requirement that the 
farmer “clip green” or pasture the 
oats so that they do not ripen and 
increase the grain output of the 
country. Payments for diverting 
land to “soil conserving” crops range 
from $2 an acre to $15 an acre, de- 
pending on the record of produc- 
tion of the land affected. 

Thus, oats planted along with 
clover crops may be destroyed be- 
fore the plant has matured, but the 
official argument is that the de- 
struction takes place actually be- 
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fore the oats become oats. They 
refuse to classify this grain as grain 
until it is headed out and begun to 
fill—a condition that the crop is 
not expected to reach. 

Or again: 

In some of the Southwest Winter 
wheat States, where farmers prac- 
tice Summer fallowing as a “soil 
conservation” practice, the AAA 
agrees to pay farmers for plowing 
up small grains seeded between 
September 1 and December 1. 

The payment, however, is limited 
to $1 an acre and officials argue 
that this payment is so small that 
it would not appeal to any farmer 
not genuinely interested in build- 
ing up the soil on that part of his 
land affected, unless it did serve as 
crop insurance for a farmer whose 
grain had been badly damaged by 
drought or other damage. 

Again, the argument is that the 
wheat or oats or other crop plowed 
up under this AAA regulation has 
not actually become grain because 
it is not headed out before being 
cut down. 

As answer to the “plow-up” claims 
the AAA points to its basic regula- 
tions for applying the soil conser- 
vation program. One of these regu- 
lations governing diversion of land 
from crops sets out as follows: 

“That changes in the use of such 
land which involve destroying foods, 
fibers or feed grains will not be ap- 
proved for payment.” 

The question, as expounded by 
AAA officials, is: When do foods be- 
come foods, fibers become fibers, and 
feed grains become feed grains? 
There is to be some destruction of 
these crops in their early stages 
and in the name of soil conserva- 
tion. 


PRICE FIXING DEMAND 

Farmers will be demanding be- 
fore another year is out that Gov- 
ernment do something either to fix 
prices or to cut down production, 
So Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts think. 

Soon after that the experts look 
for similar demands to be made 
with regard to hogs. 

Despite the new stories of crop 
destruction and of the production 
controls of the soil conservation 
program, farm prices are tending 
to be weak and the outlook is favor- 
ing a big crop of corn. With fewer 
than the normal number of hogs 
and cattle to eat the corn in pros- 
pect, prices are uncertain. 

Study already is being given to 
the problem and officials are debat- 
ing whether price fixing loans may 
be made on the present crop, in 
view of the fact that the Federal 
Government no longer possesses 
constitutional authority to control 
production. 

Henry A. Wallace is definitely on 
record as opposed to price stabil- 
izing loans unaccompanied by spe- 
cific production control. 

He looks for “surprising” things 
to happen to farm prices and farm 
surpluses if normal weather con- 
tinues and if foreign markets for 
the American surplus are not re- 
covered at an early date. 


HIGHER FARM VALUES 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports that farm land val- 
ues in principal agricultural sec- 
tions of this country increased 
again for the year ended March 1, 
1936. 

This increase was the third in 
succession and represented a gain 
of nine points over 1933, when the 
lowest level of farm land values 
Since 1912 was established. 


Then, by aggressive organizing cam- 
paigns, labor might be made strong 
enough to force a division of profits. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(Dem.), of Wyoming, advocates a 
different line of approach, one em- 
bodied in a bill which he is sponsor- 
ing and which has the formal ap- 
proval of the A. F. of L. 

This measure would require all 
companies doing an interstate busi- 
ness to incorporate under a Federal 
charter. These charters would be 
conditional on the granting of full 
collective bargaining rights. 

The objection has been raised 
that, while the charters might regu- 
late the marketing of the corpora- 


tions, the regulation of the produc- 
tive part of their business2:s would | 
still be as far as ever from the 
powers of Congress . 

x * * 

Few periods have seen more rapid 
progress in labor organization than 
the past three months. 

The A. F. of L.’s executive com- 
mittee reported last week that new 
memberships in that period num- 
bered more than 500,000. This means 
better than a 15 per cent increase in 
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SPRINGS ETERNAL 


in the Human Heart 


Perhaps half the disappointments in the world are 
occasioned by people trying to get more than they pay 
for. Regardless of the laws of economics, the striving for 
a bargain is ceaseless. Yet, the dollar sign is the quality 
sign. You get what you pay for. La Salle, for instance, 
is a quality car—built to the highest Cadillac stand- 
ards. It does not sell—and cannot sell—in the low-price 
field. Yet, day after day, people try to find La Salle 
quality in the price range below. Of course, they are 
disappointed. If you want La Salle style, beauty and 
quality, you must buy a La Salle. There is no substitute. 
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GUTHFAN Grediionaire 


COOLS BY THE NEW PRINCIPLE 


REPARE now for a better kind of 
summer in 1936! Install patented 


| Guthfan Condionaires in your home, office, 


or store and enjoy the most comfortable, 
pleasant and productive summer of your 
life! Low-cost cooling is here! 

Guthfan Conditionaire draws up COOL 
air from the floor and spreads it through- 
out the room, while trapping the hot air 
next to the ceiling. 


NO BLAST—NO DRAFT 


Immediately you feel delightfully coof 
E 


and comfortable ... work better... 
better. The gentle, NO-DRAFT circulas 


tion of cooling, invigorating air makes 
summer comfort a reality. 

Thousands of installations, in homes, in 
offices, stores, hotels and public buildings 
have proved Guthfan Conditionaires sen- 
sationally effective. Increases hot weather 
comfort and efficiency ... stimulates sum- 
mer business! 

You will be amazed at the low cost of 
Guthfan. Greatly increased production 
has permitted us to cut prices materially 
this year. Furnished fan only or com- 
bined with lighting fixtures are shown. 
Many other attractive new models. Inves- 
tigate this revolutionary cooling method! 
Use the coupon below! 


/The EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY, 2659-E. Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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How the Destitute 
Spent the Money 


A Record of the Facts Based 
On Surveys and Case Studies 


tures to give direct help to 
providing them with jobs 
’ ‘h approximately 
January, 1933. 
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amount equal to about one-sixth 
ast year and equivalent to 
expenditures for the 16 
War, does not include ex- 
Public Works Adminis- 
Federal disbursements 


agencies, 





penditures for the original 
tration program 
through emergency 





ing 

It includes only the projects designed primarily 
to give jobs to those on relief, thus excluding the 
first public works program which was set up essen- 
tially ’ venture to create em- 
ployment in industry. 

Just what the country getting for this nine 
billion dollars, the amount which will have been 
spent for relief at the end of this fiscal year— 
June 30? 

The answer is written in the records of the agen- 
cies which took part in or are now taking part in 
the program to care for the needy. 


AID FOR 16 MILLION 

Those records show that the relief program from 
the early part of 1933 through the end of last year 
cared for an average of 16,000,000 persons or more 
than one-seventh of the population. This was the 
average number of persons on the relief rolls dur- 
ing the period, the number ranged from 13,403,000 
in September, 1933 to a peak this past Winter more 
than one and one-half times as large. 

Human aspects of the problem, relief officials de- 
clare, have been given foremost consideration in 
the policies of the Relief Administration. A major 
part of the relief dollar has gone directly to buy 
necessities for unemployed. 

A second result of the expenditures is the ac- 
complishments of the various work relief programs 
—the public buildings and roads constructed, work 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps and other com- 
pleted work of value. 

Third result of the program has been the amount 
of employment created in private industry by the 
relief expenditures. But achievements in this field 
are debatable. Critics of the work relief methods 
declare the work relief program has not been the 
most economical method of meeting unemployment 
and tends to impede rather than promote business 
recovery. 

Trail of the relief dollar in relation to reemploy- 
ment in private industry is difficult to trace and 
the question of what is the best type of relief pro- 
gram is still a cause of debate both in Congress 
and in official circles. 


A TYPICAL CASE 

Background of the problem which the relief dol- 
lar alleviates may be shown by a typical relief case, 
representative of many other hundreds of thou- 
sands whose records are in the files of relief offices. 

The man, about 40 years old, married and with 
several dependent children, was laid off from his 
job. The lay-off was made reluctantly by his boss, 
and accompanied by hopeful promises about more 
work “when times get better.” 

There followed a period of intense job-hunting. 
At last he did find another job, though the pay was 
not as good. But the new job, in these millions of 
cases, proved to be only temporary; after a few 
weeks or months he was laid off again. There was 
a successsion of jobs, with longer and longer inter- 
vals between. 

The fact of being unemployed was hopefully re- 
garded by him and his family as a temporary trou- 
ble which with good luck would surely end tomor- 
row. But in the meantime the family savings be- 
came exhausted; and if there were relatives from 
whom a little money could be borrowed, that debt 
could not be repaid 


GROCERY DEBT MOUNTS 

The family ran into debt at the grocery, but paid 
a little every week to keep up their credit. The 
children’s scanty clothes were becoming pieces of 
patchwork, though sometimes a more fortunate rel- 
ative or neighbor tactfully gave one of the little 
girls a dress that had been outgrown. 

The man’s job-hunting continued day after day 
although it sometimes involved an expense of car- 
fare which made it seem worse than useless. But 
he walked everywhere continuing the search for a 
job until the soles of his shoes were worn through. 
Then he cut pastboard insoles and put them in. 

The family moved to a cheaper house, and then to 
another, landing in some back-lane slum, crowded 
into one or two rooms, with an oil lamp and an oil 
stove and having to get water from a neighbor who 
had a running water supply. 

The father now had a regular route of job-hunt- 
ing, from one factory to another, where there were 
always crowds of other men. At last he got a job, 
at $12 or $15 a week, and it looked as if they could 
build up from that but the factory suddenly closed 
down. That Winter they went for days without 
food. Then were evicted. 

Their miseries brought them to the attention of 
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a private charity and finally they 
were on the city relief rolls. What 
they still wanted, stili hoped for, 
was work for the head of the 
family. 

In the typical city they 
first received merely 
enough food and money 
to enable a bare exis- 
tence. But as the period 
of unemployment con- 
tinued clothing had to be 
replaced, furniture wore 
out, and expenditures 
for their care increased. 

At first, all the relief 
was in kind. Instead of 
cash the family was given 
grocery orders, even 
their clothing was 
bought by relief work- 
ers. About 82 cents out 
of every dollar spent on 
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and doctor's bills, 2 cents ‘aa 
for fuel and light, while 
the other cent went for 
other household neces- 
sities. 

By January, when their 
belongings had become 
still more dilapidated 
and more replacements 
were necessary the relief 
officials were spending 
only 68 cents out of each 
dollar for their food, 9 
cents for rent, 9 cents for clothing, 3 cents for medi- 
cal care, 9 cents for fuel and light and 2 cents for 
other heusehold necessities. 

Shortly after that the city, in accordance with 
the advice of the Federal officials, started giving 
cash relief instead of relief in kind. 

That is the best available index from official 
sources of the way the dollar for direct relief was 
spent. Admittedly it is a poor average, as condi- 
tions varied greatly in different sections of the 
country. 

Improvement in the standards of care as well as 
a measure of the greater need of the relief popula- 
tion is shown by the FERA records of the average 
family expenditures throughout the United States. 
In May, 1933, the average family on relief received 
$15.15. Three years later, in 1935, the average 
monthly payment was $29.33. 

Two-thirds of the nine billion dollars which has 
been spent directly on relief was spent under the 
supervision of the FERA, the WPA, and Resettle- 
ment Administration. 

Beginning with December, 1935, the Federal Gov- 
ernment withdrew from the direct relief program. 
Today all of its relief activities are centered in the 
Works Program, which except for exclusion of di- 
rect relief and transient relief, embraces all the ac- 
tivities outlined in the table on this page. 


HIGHWAYS AND STREETS 

During the present fiscal year $3,019,000,000 will 
be spent in the various types of work relief activ- 
ities included in the Works Program, according to 
the estimate of Daniel W. Bell, Acting Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. It is estimated by Mr. 
Bell that $3,065,000,000 will be spent on the pro- 
gram in the coming fiscal year if the appropriations 
requested by the Administration are approved by 
Congress. 

A detailed explanation of the accomplishments 
of the work relief activities—or what the general 
public gets for its relief dollar—under both the old 
program follows: 

Highways, roads and streets: The more than 
5,000 public buildings constructed by the Works Di- 
vision of FERA range from municipal garages to 
three-story high schools, and include public li- 
braries, hospitals, firehouses, armories and jails. 
Three out of every 10 new buildings were school 
buildings. 

More than 44,000 miles of road were built or com- 
pletely reconstructed and more than 200,000 miles. 
of road were repaired. Nearly 7,000 bridges were 
built; more than 10,000 large culverts were com- 
pleted; more than 2,700 miles of sanitary and storm 
sewers were laid and 9,000 miles of drainage, irri- 
gation and other types of ditches were dug. 

Most of the Work Division construction and 
pair on highways was completed on “farm-to-mar- 
ket” roads of dirt or gravel. 

Highway, road, and street projects comprise in 
value about 40 per cent of the present WPA pro- 
gram. 

The preponderance of this type of project is ex- 
plained by the WPA as being due to the pressure 
from the public for the construction of new, and 
repair of existing roads and the relative facility 
with which project applications for such work could 
be submitted. 

In most of the highway program expenditures four 
materials have been small. Much of the work has 
consisted of the elimination of dangerous curves, 
reduction of steep grades, grading, building of re- 
taining walls and guard rails and other more in- 
expensive types of construction. 

In the new WPA program for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1 it is planned to spend $525,000,000 
or 35 per cent of the total requested appropriation 
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Streets, highways, farm-to-market roads, 
bridges, and culverts. 

Building construction: Projects involving work 
on public buildings are the next largest classifica- 
tion included in the present WPA program, com- 
prising 9.9 per cent of the total value of all projects. 
In the program for the coming fiscal year con- 
struction of new buildings would represent about 
11 per cent of total expenditures. 

Parks and recreational facilities: In some States 
it has been pointed out that the park program is 
ten years ahead of the projected schedule of de- 
velopment because of the work relief activities. In 
other areas the scheduled development of parks has 
been made possible by the work relief program. 

Winter sport facilities such as ski jumps, skating 
rinks, and toboggan slides, have been built. In 





Uncle Sam's Relief Expenses 
And What They Paid For 


HOW the Federal relief dollar was spent 
during FERA program, April, 1933, to 
December, 1935: 


Amount Pet. 
Direct Relief ....$1,840,480,447 47.3 
Work Relief ..... 1,406,806,372 36.2 
All Other® ...... 433,139,300 11.1 
Emergency Educa- 

ME sa eecrta 6s 34,117,869 0.9 
College Student 

| eee 14,926,013 0.4 
Transients ...... 99,638,710 2.6 
Rural Rehabilita- 

Rr en ee 57,916,441 15 
Total Obligations 3,887,025,152 100.0 
(*) “All Other” includes miscellaneous expenses of 

the Emergency Work Relief program such as rental of 
equipment and team and truck hire, purchases of 
office supplies and other equipment, earnings of non- 
relief persons On administration and other adminis- 


trative costs and other charges and services. 


The table shows that 47 cents out of 
every relief dollar spent under FERA su- 
pervision was spent for direct relief. A 
total of $209,000,000 which was spent in 
the first quarter of 1933 is not included in 
the classification because of lack of ade- 
quate data as to its expenditure. 

Beginning with December, 1935, the Fed- 
eral Government withdrew from the direct 
relief program. Today all of its relief ac- 
tivities are centered in the Works Pro- 
gram, which except for exclusion of di- 
rect relief and transient relief, embrace all 
the activities outlined in the table on this 
page. 











other places golf courses and other types of recrea- 
tion grounds have been constructed. 

Under the present program being carried out by 
the WPA, 11.6 per cent of all the projects selected 
for operation are parks and playgrounds and vari- 
ous types of recreational projects. 


CONSERVATION WORKS 

Flood control and conservation projects: The 
National Resources Board has estimated that the 
annual aggregate direct damage from floods in 
the United States is $35,000,000. Projects to con- 
trol a part of this damage comprise 5.6 per cent of 
the work of WPA at present and are scheduled to 
make up 9 per cent of the program for the coming 
fiscal year. 

Public utilities: Under the present WPA program 
these projects make up 9.8 per cent of the value 
of all projects. Included in this classification are 
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STEMMING from the National Capital, origin of the billions of dollars being spent for relief, is a pro- 
gram encompassing millions of Americans in thousands of vocations and a variety of environments. 
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MODEL COMMUNITIES 


systems 
plants, 
sewers 


building of sewage 
disposal 
of storm 
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and garbage 
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and drainage and water mains 
In the program for next year 
these projects are ex- 


pected to comprise about 
12 per cent of the total. 
Educationat, profes- 
sional and clerical proj- 
ects: These are the so- 
called “white collar” 
projects which have giv- 
en rise to many of the 
charges of “boondog- 
gling.” 
Di- 
the 
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Under the Works 
vision of the FERA 
surveys conducted 
the Professional and 
Service Section were of 
several kinds. Some were 
under the sponsorship cf 
one of the departments 
of the Federal Govern- 
ment; among these were 
surveys of submarginal 
sand, and coast and geo- 
Jetic surveys. Others 
were sponsored by State 
and local government 
agencies. 
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Two surveys’ which 
were conducted in most 
of the States were the 
real property inventory 
and the rural electrifica- 
tion survey. In Califor- 
nia there was a study of 
dependent and neglect- 
ed children committed 
to the Juvenile Court and in Florida there was a 
grove-to-grove inventory of citrus-producing facili- 
ties and citrus crops, 

In Iowa there was a survey of waterfowl and 
upland game resources. In Kentucky there was a 
farm tax delinquency survey. In Louisiana there 
was a study of the special conditions of foundation 
construction in New Orleans, where it is said that 
engineers and architects confront difficulties such 
as exist nowhere else in the world except in Hol- 
land. 


SOME TYPICAL SURVEYS 


Similar surveys are being carried on under the 
present program; together with educational, recre- 
ation, drama, art, and music projects they comprise 
about 10 per cent of the present program and wiil 
form about the same percentage of next year’s 
program, 

Art, music, theater, and writers’ program: To 
provide employment for artists, actors, musicians 
and writers a nation-wide cultural program em- 
ploying artists, musicians, theater workers and 
writers has been an essential part of the work re- 
lief program. 


—WPA_ RA, Wide World 


THE RELIEF DOLLAR’S COURSE—FROM START TO FINISH 


ARTISTS AND WRITERS 

As in the other categories, classification of what 
was done under the old work relief program is il- 
lustrative of what is being accomplished under the 
present program and of the projects planned for 
the new fiscal year. 

The work relief program of giving employment to 
musicians who were out of work, point out relief 
officials, has meant more free concerts for people 
eager to attend them, and many opportunities to 
participate in musical activities. Aside from or- 
chestras and bands the music projects have gen- 
erally been conducted with one teacher or leader 
from among the paid personnel of the relief ad- 
ministration. 

The statistical record of the music program un- 
der the Work Division of FERA shows this develop- 
ment: 


Symphony orchestras (in 21 States).. 124 
Dance orchestras (in 13 States).... 115 
Other orchestras (‘in 23 States).... 268 
Aggregate audiences (17 States).... 10,700,000 
Community Sings (14 States)...... 1,553 
People participating (13 States).... 368,000 
Other music projects (17 States).... 14,183 


California had six symphony orchestras, nine- 
teen dance orchestras, ten other orchestras, two 
chamber music groups, one hill billy orchestra, 
one Negro quartet, one Mexican “tipica,” and gave 
two community sings. The aggregate audience for 
the municipal performances was 2,210,000. 

While widespread unemployment of professional 
actors was the direct cause of the formation of a 
theater project, the popular demand for participa- 
tion in amateur dramatic work, relief officials ex- 
plain, also was partially responsible. Included in 
the project in addition to the drama companies are 
marionette and children’s theaters, vaudeville, vari- 
ety and circus projects, as well as research in many 
phases of theater activity. 

Statistics on the extent of the drama organization 
show that under the FERA program 395 companies 
were organized in 17 States. These companies gave 
10,960 performances in 14 States to an aggregate 
audience of 5,254,000 persons. 

Another part of this general program, the project 
for artists, includes work which varies from mural 
painting, sculpture and the establishment of a mu- 
seum of textile design, to art teaching, poster mak- 
ing and working in the various crafts. 

The writers’ project chiefly has been confined to 
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What Public Got 
From Relief Labor 


Roads and Buildings Predominate; 
Music and Schooling Included 


the task of gathering and editing material for a 
comprehensive American Guide, to be published in 
five volumes, each covering a major region of the 
country. 

Production ot goods: Under the FERA work re- 
lief program these projects employed an average of 
nearly 250,000 persons a month, at the peak of em- 
ployment, in December, 1934, giving work to 350,000 
persons and producing $18,000,000 worth of goods. 
Production activities averaged about 12 per cent 
of total work-relief activities. 

Gardening, canning of the garden products and 
of surplus agricultural commodities, the making of 
clothing in sewing rooms and the production of 
household goods such as mattresses and comforters 
which could be made in the sewing rooms com- 
prised the principal activities under this program. 

Under the present program, sewing, canning, and 
other projects for the production of simple neces- 
sities for distribution among the needy make up 6.5 
per cent of all activities. 

Transportation and sanitation and health proj- 
ects: Most of the transportation projects relate 
to airports and airway facilities and amount to 2.4 
per cent of the tot of the program while 
sanitation and health projects amount to 3.4 per 
cent of the total cost. 

In addition to these various projects under the 
general heading of work relief there were the vari- 
ous types of special programs. 


RURAL REHABILITATION 

A total of 1.5 per cent of the expenditures made 
under the FERA, or $57,916,441 went for rural re- 
habilitation. In addition the budget estimates for 
this fiscal year expenditures of $160,000,000 for the 


al cost 


Resettlement Administration, the agency which 
took over the rural rehabilitation activities of 
FERA. 


With these sums 525,000 destitute farm families 
have been given assistance, 10,000,000 acres of sub- 
marginal land are being retired from use, sub- 
sistence homestead projects and low cost suburban 
communities have either been completed or are 
now being built. 

This activity has been liquidated except for the 
transients employed on the WPA program. An out- 
lay of nearly $100,000,000 was made for the care of 
transients. More than 300,000 transients were 
under care at the peak of the program in early 1935 
and a country-wide network of several hundred 
transient bureaus were set up where wanderers 
might receive overnight care. All of this program 
has been turned back to the States and localities. 


EMERGENCY EDUCATION 

Under the FERA $84,117,869 was spent on the ed- 
ucational program. Rural public schools were 
given Federal grants to enable them to continue in 
33 States. Under the program it is estimated 63,- 
000 school-teachers were kept at work and more 
than 2,000,000 school children were enabled to con- 
tinue their education. 

A broad emergency education program started in 
the Autumn of 1933 is still being continued. Courses 
offered include literacy classes for adults; vocational 
instruction and renabilitation to help those wha 
are vocat.onally handicapped to become self-sup- 
porting; and nursery schools for pre-school chil- 
dren of the unemployed. Educational benefits 
through this program have reached more than l1,- 
500,000 adults and 60,000 children. In administering 
the program 40,000 unemployed teachers have been 
given jobs. 


STUDENT AID PROGRAM 

Most of this work which required an expenditure 
of nearly $15,000,000 of FERA funds, has been taken 
over under the new program by the National Youth 
Administration. Chief purpose of the program was 
to assist young men and women to remain in col- 
leges by giving them part-time jobs paying up to 
$20 a month. 

Under the NYA program 260,000 needy high school 
students are being given part-time jobs paying up 
to $6 a month, 135,000 college students are being 
given jobs paying an average of $15 monthly. In 
addition 5,500 graduate students are being given 
jobs paying from $30 to $40 monthly. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, with a total ex- 
penditure of $1,300,000,000 through June 30 has 
taken a substantial portion of the nine billion dol- 
lars spent for relief activities. Through the CCC 
program a vast conservation program in the na- 
tion’s forests has been carried out and 1,600,000 mea 
have been given employment jfur varying periods. 

In addition to these activities the Public Works 
Administration projects being carried out under 
the Works Program will require expenditure of 
$142,000,000 of Federal funds by the end of this fiscal 
year; highway and grade crossing elimination proj- 
ects will require $228,000,000; river and harbor work, 
$170,000,000; and emergency activities under the 
regular departments such as the reclamation work 
under the Interior Department and the agricultural 
research under the Agriculture Department will re- 
quire a total of $451,000,000. On all these projects, 
with limited exceptions, the workers must be taken 
from the relief roils. 
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The Deadline 
For Bonus: How 


lt Will Be Met 


Federal agencies are rushing 
against time in the Govern- 
ment’s greatest job since the 
World War. 

T IS the liquidation of the debt 

of Uncle Sam to world war 
veterans who went overseas, to all 
who went into the service when 
America entered the war and who 
are eligible to the bonus due in 1945. 

Every one of these veterans was 
notified of the action of Congres’ 
in providing for substitution of in- 
terest-bearing bonds that may be 
either held as an investment or be 
immediately cashed in for ready 
money. The response was like a 
deluge. 

When the United States entered 
the World War, 4,764,071 men were 
inducted into service. Of these 
about 4,000,000 survive. 

On May 19, 1924, Congress en- 
acted the adjusted service com- 
pensation act, under which certi- 
ficates were issued to the veterans 


January 1, 1925. A record for 
speedy service was made then by 
the Veterans’ Administration, for 


by midnight preceding that date, a 
million of those certificates, in 
sacks by the ton, were in the mails, 
started on their way to the veterans. 


WITH THE USUAL SPEED 

Getting the applications for “ie 
present bonds to the great army of 
veterans was a stupendous task but 
it was done with the same speed. 
The new bonus bond law was passed 
by Congress at the present session, 
vetoed by President Roosevelt and 
immediately enacted over his veto, 
on January 27, 1936. At midnight 
on January 26, almost on the split- 
minute, the Veterans Administra- 
tion had a million of the applica- 
tion blanks for the bonds, sacked 
in mail bags, and dispatched to 
the veterans. 


NO BREAK IN SCHEDULE 


But all other pians for speed 
have been eclipsed by the present 
program for getting the bonds 


into the veterans’ hands as and of 
June 15, or quickly thereafter. 

Maj. Gen. Frank T. Hines has 
assured the American Legion that 
practically all the applications for 
the bonds will be certified to the 
Treasury by that date, or certainly 
a minimum of not less than 2,000,- 
000 cases, and that the work is up 
to schedule to date. 

The Veterans Administration cal- 
culates there are more than three 
and a half milion adjusted service 
certificates outstanding with a ma- 
turity value of $3,459,623,877. 

The Veterans’ Administration cal- 
authority for the statement that 
three and a half millions of appli- 
cations for the bonds have been re- 
ceived, with expectation of about 
100,000 yet tocome. There are loans 
on approximately 3,026,000 adjusted 
service certificates, which certifi- 
cates are pledged with the adminis- 
tration, and the banks are said to 
hold $60,000,000 in veterans’ loans. 


MAY BE HELD AS INVESTMENTS 

The fact that the bonds draw 
three per cent interest, the Veterans 
Administration hopes, will lead 
many veterans to hold the bonds 
until their maturity date instead of 
cashing them in, which is their 
privilege. But those in charge of 
the work believe that the great 
bulk of the veterans on receiving 
their bonds are likely to turn them 
in quickly, to the Treasury or the 
reserve banks, to obtain ready cash 
though much of the money they re- 
ceive may find its way into other 
investments. 

The active disbursement of cash 
when the bonds are surrendered by 
the veterans is another detail. 
The bonds can be held at 3 per 
cent interest until 1945 or cashed in 
immediately. In order to cash any 
of the bonds, this is the procedure: 
—They can be taken to the local 
postmaster, who will forward them 
to the nearest paying center; 236 
post offices having been designated 
for this purpose. As quickly as pos- 
sible, the post offices will return a 
government check for the full 
amount—and a government check 
can be cashed in any bank or store. 


THE POSTAL “PAY-OFF” 

There are 45,000 post offices of the 
first, second, third and fourth 
classes throughout the United States 
at which payment on the bonds 
may be made. The Department 
Says it may be possible to make 
payment on the majority of the 
bonds by June 22, through coopera- 


a 


tion of the Treasury and the 
veterans. The payment will be 
made after proper identification 


and in the larger cities will be done 
directly through the local post- 
Offices. In the smaller communi- 
ties, the bonds will be forwarded to 
the designated central post office 
within the state for payment by 
mail. Postmaster General Farley 
plans to speak over a nation-wide 
hook-up June 13 to tell the veterans 
about this payment plan and what 
the. veterans will have to do for 
identification. 
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Bonus Bonds Ready for the Postal Service 
Exclusi 


by Underwood & Underwood 





The Bonus Rush; 
Race Against Time 


‘LYING fingers, secret service 
badges, finger-prints, vaults, time- 
clocks, high-geared machines and 
reams of bonds and checks are but a 
part of the composite picture of the 
Government’s “double-time” bonus 
payment job. 

Objective of the race against time 
is the clearance of 37,000,000 $50 
bonds to World War veterans as soon 
after 12:01 a. m., June 15 as is 
humanly possible. Those were Con- 
gress’ orders when it okhed the soldier 
bonus bill. 

Hardly had the ink dried on the 
Public Law than applications by the 
thousands began pouring into Wash- 
ington from all corners of the 
nation. (Photo No. 1). And hardly 
had the first applications made their 
appearance then two thousand extra 
employes were hired by the Veterans 
Administration, thirteen hundred were 
added to the Treasury ranks, including 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving. 
Scores of extra workers were drafted 
for the postal service. And all these 
in addition to supervisory and other 
regular Federal personnel engaged in 
the mammoth task of paying out $1,- 
924,000,000 to the vetcrans. 


WORK DAY AND NIGHT 

Long after the capital goes to bed, 
lights stream from a specially rented 
office building, in the heart of Wash- 
ington’s business center, as night 
shifts carry on their task of checking 
and verifying the applications. (Photo 
No. 2.) Typewriting and accounting 
machines set a dizzy pace for the 
quick-fingered clerks. File cases be- 
come jammed with documents, which 
also continue to mount on the desks 
with exasperating speed. And near 
the locked vaults, where the adjusted 
service certificates, like deeds of trust 
lie, special police keep a 24-hour a day 
watch. 

Finger-print experts have been 
pressed into service also, Finger- 
prints were required on the adjusted 
service certificates and on the present 
applications for the bonds. Officials 
say that while the finger-prints are 
secondary in _ identification, they 
sometimes are deemed important in 
establishing identification. 

Along with the routine work goes a 
tremendous amount of correspond- 
ence. More than a hundred stenog- 
raphers are kept busy framing an- 
swers to questions. 

One perplexity of the procedure is 
the fluctuating residence of the veter- 
ans. Since this rush program began, 
the Veterans Bureau has been ad- 
vised of 20,000 changes of address. 


AUTOMATIC CHECK WRITERS 

Machines play no small part in the 
bonus bond scene. Automatic writing 
machines which turn out 25,000 checks 
a day are used. (Photo No. 3.) And for 
every official-looking green check, a 
duplicate is prepared which eventually 
will find its way into some vault as a 
double-check on the payments. 

Checks in addition to the bonds are 
necessary because of the fractional 
amounts under $50. About $3,500,000 
is expected to be distributed in this 
fashion. 

All of the checks are signed by G. 
F. Allen, Chief Disbursing Officer of 
the Treasury. In this case, however, 
Mr. Allen’s signature is put on the 
checks by machines. (Photo No. 4.) 

The Treasury lost no time in pre- 
paring for the task. Months before 
the final enactment of the law plans 
were already in the final blueprint 
stage. It got out the bonds, 712 by 
534 inches, using 125 tons of specially 
prepared paper such as is used in reg- 
ular currency. Each bond is about the 
size of three ordinary dollar bills. They 
bear the picture of Andrew Jackson. 
The bonds are printed four on a sheet. 
Printing of the bonds began back in 
February. 

Behind cordons of secret service 
agents and special police, trained cur- 
rency examiners check each bond for 
imperfections. (Photo No. 5.) Their 
eyes seldom fail to catch flaws in both 
the serial numbers of the bonds and 
the actual printing and engraving. 

Tracing the process to its final stage 
one finds batteries of typists and ad- 
dressograph operators preparing the 
bonds for mailing. (Photo No. 6.) 
Special postal inspectors certify the 
ready envelopes and send them under 
armed guard to the Post Office De- 
partment for delivery as registered 
mail, from Washington and from Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank cities. 

The Post Office Department has ar- 
ranged for quick service, and midnight 
trains will be used to carry bonds in 
the registered mail pouches for de- 
livery the next day. There will be a 
Special night delivery in some of the 
cities of 240,000 population or more, 
so as to catch the veteran at home. 
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FARMERS and country livestock 

buyers served by commission 
men at the Chicago stockyards will 
get a refund of more than $750,000 
which was impounded during liti- 
gation over lower commission 
rates ordered at the Chicago mar- 
ket by the Secretary of Agricul 
ture A unanimous decision of 
the Supreme Court recently up- 
held the Secretary’s order. 

x~ * * 

MORE than half a billion trees 

are to be planted this year by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Approximately 375,000,000 trees 
have been or will be planted dur- 
ing the year on State and national 
forest lands as part of the CCC re- 
forestation program while another 
150,000,000 trees will be planted 
for erosion control in gullies and 
on areas threatened with soil 
erosion, 

k* ok 

Two new classes of radio sta- 

tions in the emergency serv- 
ice, namely, zone and interzone 
police stations are authorized by a 
recent action of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. The 
United States has been divided 
into zones for the exchange of 
radio-telegraphic information be- 
tween police agencies throughout 
the country, nine frequencies 
have been set aside and a radio 


operating procedure established. 
x* * * 


| ATTRACTED by the all-time 


low interest rate of 4 per cent 
on new Federal land bank loans, 
52,251 farmers borrowed $238,- 
308,000 from the Federal land 
bank and Land Bank Commis- 
sioner in the nine months ending 
April 1. 

*~ *k 

DEMAND for more adequate 

information about the Federal 
agencies has become so great in 








New York City that the United 
States Information Service has 
opened a branch office there, the 
first it has set up. Purpose of the 
Information Service is to either 
furnish the inquiring citizen with 
the information he wants about 
Government functions or to direct 
him to the agency which can help 
him, 
xk * 


FIENRY FORD has offered the 

Federal Government a plot of 
37 acres in the Detroit area for use 
in the development of a new vet- 
erans’ hospital. The proposed 


hospital will cost $1,500,000 and 
have a capacity of 350 beds, Gen- 
eral Hines has recommended ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Ford's offer. 
x * & 

\W PA's educational program lists 

an attendance of 1,485,822 
needy persons at its free classes, 
more than the estimated total of 
regular students who will be grad- 
uated from college and high school 
this Spring. 

~*~ * * 

TESTS of the Agriculture De- 

partment show that intense 
cold does not kill all the organ- 
isms which spoil food. The les- 
son: All fruit should be thoroughly, 
cleaned to remove decay organ- 
isms before it is placed in cold 
storage. 
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te ASK MR. WHITLOCK—Get all the info 


rmation you need to plan a wonderful 


western trip this summer from Mr. E, H. Whitlock, General Agent, Great 


Northern Railway, 303 National Pres 


s Bidg., Washington, D. C. His tele- 


phone number, National 1345. Mr. Whitlock will gladly supply you with 


literature and itineraries. Ask him 


about bargains in all-expense trips. 








UT that new automobile money 

of yours into a winner! Get a big, 
beautiful, solid, economical new Stude- 
baker! Get more in advanced style — 
more in thrilling performance — more 
in features! Only 1936 car with the 
Automatic Hill Holder! Official A.A.A. 
economy record of 24.27 miles per 
gallon! Low cost insurance! One of 
the few cars offering the gas-saving 
Automatic Overdrive! World’s largest 
one-piece steel top! Strongest all steel 
body! Feather-touch hydraulic brakes! 
See it—drive it—you won’t give any 


other car a thought! 





“THAT BEAUTIFUL 
HELEN DRYDEN 
STYLING SOLD 
STUDEBAKER 
TO MEI" 









Easily the best-looking car 
ofthe year, inside as well 
as outside, the new Stude- 
baker wins every eye on 
sight: Designed through- 
out by gifted Helen Dryden 
internationally famous 
authority. 
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AND UP AT THE 
FACTORY 


NEW LOW DOWN 
PAYMENT which may 
easily be covered by the 
trade-in value of your 
present car, delivers a 
completely equipped 
1936 Studebaker. Stude- 
baker’s C.1.T. 6% plan 
offers new low monthly 
payments for the balance. 





THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, South Bend, Indiana 





SMART 





TO BE 


SEEN IN 20. SMARTER, 


TO BUY 
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Guffey Act Decision 
Is Widely Approved 


Invalidation of the Guffey Coal Act 
by the Supreme Court is approved by 
68 per cent of the commenting news- 
papers, while regret is expressed by 
the remaining 32 per cent. Those 
pleased by the Court’s decision note 
with satisfaction that the regulation 
of industry by Government thus re- 
ceives a substantial set-back; those 
disagreeing stress the need of regula- 
tion in an industry declared to be 
“sick.” 


«THE decision,” according to the Cleveland Plain 

Dealer (Dem.), “will promote the cause of 
business recovery. Like the original NRA, its coal 
industry counterpart was objectionable in that it 
freed the industry from the anti-trust laws, in- 
creased costs, assured profits to all and excess profits 
to low-cost producers and left the consumer, in 
whose interest business regulation should be im- 
posed, to shift for himself.” 

“Rejection of the act” says the Dallas (Tex.) 
News (Dem.), “increases the accumulation of New 
Deal policies which, regardless of good intentions, 
have been utterly at variance with the principles 
of American constitutional government.” 

“Disappointment over the Guffey Law’s upset- 
ting,” declares the Newark (N. J.) Evening News 
(Ind.), “is bound to be. The workers and not a few 
eperators looked to it to cure the industry’s major 
ills. The dissatisfaction is understandable, but there 
is no proven reason for undue pessimism. Remem- 
bered as the dire predictions of chaos certain to 
ensue if the NRA was outlawed. Business took a 
surprising spurt after the court had spoken and has 
continued to gain.” 


“VICTORY FOR FREE LABOR” 


“A victory for free labor” is seen by the Los An- 
geles Times (Rep.), while the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union (Rep.) condemns in the law itself “an at- 
tempt to make over our American system, without 
regard for the safeguards provided for citizens and 
the States.” 

The Birmingham (Ala.) News (Dem.) concludes 
that the Court “is not going to countenance any 
broad-scale regulation of industry.” 

“The President cannot expect,” advises the In- 
dianapolis Star (Rep.), to be commissioned by the 
people to make over the Republic in such form as 
may suit his fancy. It is their republic. If he 
wishes to change it, he should say so frankly and 
let the voters indorse or veto what he has in mind.” 

“An insidious doctrime, which regulates the in- 
dividual to the status of a mere cog” is found in 
the legislation by the Akron Beacon Journal (Ind.). 

“The public has approved the sober second 
thought expressed by the court,” avers the Youngs- 
town Vindicator (Dem.) and the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin (Rep) advises that “time and 
energy have been wasted in seeking to tread the 
unconstitutional path.” 


THE CONSTITUTION STANDS 


“Neither the Roosevelt Administration nor any 
other can alter the Constitution save by constitu- 
tional means,” asserts the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), while the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) states: “It 
is left to the nation to decide whether to accommo- 
date New Deal theories to the limitations estab- 
lished or to change the Constitution to make room 
for them.” 

Discussing the condition of the industry, the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail (Rep.) contends 
that “the objectives remain,” and that “the indus- 
try must now do for itself—differently, perhaps— 
some of the things a paternalistic Government 
sought to do for it by unconstitutional means.” 

“There is practically no apparent demand,” ac- 
cording to the New York Times (Dem.), “for the 
enactment of a constitutional amendment authoriz- 
ing Congress to do what the court declared it lacks 
power to do at present. The absence of any wide- 
spread demand for such a change is in sharp con- 
trast to the situation existing just about a year ago, 
when the Supreme Court’s invalidation of NRA was 
hailed in various quarters demonstrating the im- 
mediate necessity of ‘modernizing’ the Constitu- 
tion.” 


STYLED UNWISE EXPERIMENT 


“The effect of the decision,” concludes the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), “will be to put the 
bituminous coal industry back into private control. 
. . . Whether consequences will be good or bad, is 
conjectural, but the law was an experiment that 
should never have been undertaken in view of the 
plain fact that it was constitutionally unlawful.” 

Present difficulties impress the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican (Ind.), and that paper declares: “The 
majority opinion leaves a great industry in a zone 
where it can be regulated effectively neither by the 
States nor by the Federal Government. . . .The ma- 
jority view is antiquated; the minority view will 
ultimately prevail, even in the court’s own rulings, 
if there be no amendment of the Constitution.” 

“The Guffey Bill,” argues the Wheeling News- 
Register (Ind.), “proposed to do for the coal industry 
what the unconstitutional NRA had atttempted to 
do. It meant a fair price for the sale of coal, a fair 
minimum rate of wages in the industry and it bound 
the operators to maintain those prices and pay those 
wages. In all, the Guffey Act was a stabilizer of the 
coal industry, looked 100 per cent fool-proof.” 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


“The development of water-power sites by the 
brain trusters,” suggests the Chicago Tribune 
(Rep.), “has, of course, deprived the coal mines of 
some of their business, and with the completion of 
dams and power plants now in construction the ex- 
tent of this damage will grow. 

“The situation of the coal industry is deplorable 
and will continue so for an indefinite period. No 
one can reasonably object to legislation which 
would provide the coal industry and particularly 
its employes with a parachute to check the fall, 
but the Guffey Act was something more than a 
parachute. It provided a revolutionary reorganiza- 
tion of American industry and government. It 
permitted the monopoly organization of a basic 
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Cartoonist Duffey in the Baltimore Sun 


Something Wrong With The Hatching 





industry and within rather vaguely defined limits 
permitted the men in the industry to be a law unto 
themselves.” 


DEMAND FOR FRANKNESS 

“It is not for the Congress of the United States,” 
warns the Kalamazoo Gazette (Rep.), “to amend 
the Constitution by legislative fiat, by usurping 
powers which the people have not given it, by fly- 
ing deliberately in the face of constitutional doubts 
‘however reasonable.’ 

“If we are going to alter drastically the relations 
between the Federal Government and the States 
and the people we should at least be frank and 
straightforward about it. We should present the 
issde squarely and let it be decided on its merits.” 

“The fact that many believe that the Guffey plan 
—or something like it—could save the soft-coal 
mining industry from intolerably bad conditions,” 
argues the Indianapolis News (Rep.), “shows that 
the industry may already have fallen below the 
possibilities of public aid except through an out- 
right subsidy.” 





Many Editors Oppose 
Wagner Housing Bill 


Government efforts in the low cost 
housing field, proposed in the Wag- 
ner bill, are not favored by the press. 
More than 60 per cent of the com- 
menting newspapers object to the 
financing basis and condemn such 
competition with private business. 


PROSPECT of more deficits to be made good by the 

taxpayers because of lavishness in the financ- 
ing of the building of new homes for the multitude 
is viewed by the majority of editors as a serious 
handicap to the Wagner plan. 

“The demoralizing effect” is emphasized by the 
Kansas City Star (Ind.), which points to delin- 
quencies in such projects, and declares that “it runs 
into accumulated public debt to be later repaid 
by the citizens.” 

It is argued by the New York Sun (Ind.) that “the 
existence of a Federal housing agency, with mil- 
lions to spend or lend, would cause considerable 
worry among private builders.” 

Lack of response among would-be home builders 
is seen by the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.), which 
finds that “the construction industry is lagging.” 


SUPPORT FOR MEASURE 


“The Wagner bill is an immense advance over 
previous measures,” in the judgment of the New 
York Times (Dem.), which finds it “within the realm 
of what is practicable and wise.” 

“Reduced cost by mass production” is advocated 
by the Yakima (Wash.) Republic (Rep.), and that 
paper advises that this method would produce 
“many more homes within reach of those of mod- 
erate means, and by building more homes put more 
men on the pay roll.” 

A report by the Committee for Economic Re- 
covery is quoted by the Steubenville (Ohio) Herald- 
Star (Ind.) with proposed “rent subsidies by Fed- 
eral, State and local governments, instead of the 
direct building grants proposed in the bill before 
Congress.” That paper feels that the idea would 
lead to “avoidance of unfair competition.” 

Finding opposition to increased burden on the 
Federal Treasury, the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star- 
Telegram (Dem.) suggests that “the direct appro- 
priation for the first year ($51,000,000) might be 
avoided if funds required by the Housing Authority 
during its first year were made available from the 
resources of the R. F. C.” 


























Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


The Last Of A Long Line 


The Federal Budget 


From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune (Ind.): 
N ARRINER S. ECCLES, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, predicts the Government will 
have a balanced budget “within a reasonable 
period.” That is not very definite, but Eccles gives 
every indication of understanding that the country 
cannot continue running into debt. He thinks the 
Government must borrow during depressions. 

We think the theory is sound. We also think 
the critics place entirely too much emphasis on 
balancing the budget now. If any government 
tried to raise enough money through taxes to pay 
all the expenses of government and relief there 
would be the biggest howl from taxpayers in the 
history of the country. 

.e 6 

From the Providence Journal (Ind.): 
A§ for balancing “within a reasonable period,” 

the public has heard that phrase in substance 
used repeatedly during the past two years by 
financial ‘spokesmen for the Administration. Yet 
the excess of expenditures over receipts has been 
greater this year than ever before in the history 
of the nation during a period of peace. A budget 
cannot be balanced with mere verbiage. 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor's Note—Letters are selected on + 
the basis of maximum interest to read- | 
ers. Excerpts only can be published be- 
cause of limited space. Communications 
not intended for publication should be so 


wrongly 


Sir:—Your “Platform of Progress” is 
named. 
“Platform of Fallacy.” 
Shawnee, Okla, 


is + Bigness in Business 
Its right name is 


ALBERT VOSE. 





Sir:—Recognizing the necessity for be- 
ing fair to organized business, I submit 
the question of whether or not Big Busi- 


+ that the western European nations and 
the United States, the leaders in this 
fight for liberty, became efficient and 
prosperous. 

Can there be any doubt that the 
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Railroad Safety 

Sir:—An item in the United States 
News of May 4, on which a number of 
editorials of various newspapers have 
been based, dealing with railroad acci- 
dents in 1935, gives an erroneous im- 
pression as to railroad safety. 

It points out that 4,889 persons were 
killed in railroad accidents in 1935, an 
increase of 237 fatalities over 1934 and 
includes 18 passengers, 434 railroad em- 
ployees and 1,680 persons who were 
killed at grade crossings. 

Of the 18 persons killed, however, only 
one was killed in anything that might 
be called a train accident. That fatality 
resulted from the explosion of a heater 
in a passenger coach of a train stand- 
ing at a station. ... No passenger was 
killed as a result of a collision, derail- 
ment, locomotive accident or anything 
that is usually looked upon as an acci- 
dent to a train. 

The other 17 passengers were killed 
in what is classified as “train service 
accidents,” that is, by falling as they 
tried to get on or off moving trains, 
jumping from trains, being struck or 
run over, or other miscellaneous acci- 
dents, In one case, apparently a pas- 
senger jumped from the train and 
pulled his wife off with him. Both 
were killed. The fact is that these 17 
passengers lost their lives through their 
own negligence, rather than that of the 
railroads. 

I think it would give a more correct 
impression to point out not only these 
facts but also that of the 4,889 persons 
killed m railroad accidents in 1935, 2,- 
643 were trespassers who had no right 
to be on the property of the railroads 
and who were there despite efforts of 
the rail carriers to prevent trespassing. 
Adding this number to the 1,680 per- 
sons killed in accidents at highway 
grade crossings gives a total of 4,323 
fatalities from these two causes which 
constitute two of the greatest safety 
problems with which the railroads have 
to contend. WILLIAM E. HALL, 

Association of American Railroads. 
Washington, D. C. 


x * *& 


“Platform of Progress” 

Sir:—The May 4 issue of United 
States News is worth a year’s subscrip- 
tion. “A Platform of Progress” solves 
all the problems. Would that every 
American citizer could read this in the 
spirit of true patriotism. 

Iowa Falls, Ia. MRS. ANNA LONG. 





Sir:—“A Platform of Progress” is so 
Satisfactory that I suggest printing it 
in pamphlet form to circulate it more 
widely. It contradicts the statement 
made that the Republicans have noth- 
ing to offer. Let them adopt your 
“Platform of Progress.” It reminds me 
of Franklin and Jefferson and other 
great minds. ETTA GRIFFITH. 
Balboa Island, Calif. 





Sir:—In your “Platform of Progress” 
I would suggest adding to plank No. 4: 
“We believe in government by the duly 
elected representatives of the people 
and not by bureaus and that the cost 
of government be reduced to normal.” 
Northville, Mich. F. J. COCHRAN. 


x * 


Costs of Relief 


Sir:—I have noted with much interest, 
and no little concern, front page picto- 
grams of your April 13 and April 27 
issues. 

In comparison with what the Govern- 
ment is wastefully spending for relief, I 
am sending you data on relief handled 
by our local community in 1933. This 
work might have and probably would 
have been continued had we been left 
alone to handle our own problems. 

We placed 66 families totaling 335 per- 
sons back on the land where they belong 
(lacking a gainful employment in the 
community into which they had moved 
from the farms to find work) at a total 
cost per family of $34.25. The lowest cost 
per family that you show in your April 
27 issue of the News, under Govern- 
ment handling is $369. (Editor’s Note: 
This is for a 3-year period). 

The Government, in my opinion, is not 
relieving families—it is supporting them 
and so destroying every vestige of any 
independent action that they have had. 
Port Arthur, Tex. F. P. DODGE. 


xk 
Wants a Probe of WPA 


Sir:—Just saw that the Government 
expense went over the $6,000,000,000 mark 
for the fiscal year. .. . And they de- 
moted a faithful old Army officer for 
saying “stage money,” regarding this al- 
phabetical baby, WPA. If we could get 
@ square, fair examination (and not a 
political whitewash) of several of these 
babies, the air would smell to “high 
heaven.” ... You are about right. “Just 
keep shootin’.” I have been a Demo- 


crat 30 years, but I know when I get 
enough. 
Dickinson, Tex. 


W. M. DAY. 


| 
| 
| 








ness, in the sense that it is big together 
with all its activities, as such is not a 
major cause of our unemployment... . 

To illustrate: Would not our people 
as a whole be better off, meaning have 
more jobs and outlets for their energy, 
if instead of 17,000 grocery stores with 
the profits running into the hands of 
two or three people, we had 50,000 stores 
(the 17,000 operated by one group do 
enough business to take care of 50,000 
individual stores probably) operated by 
50,000 separate independent men with a 
business of their own and the logical ad- 
ditional employes the break-up would 
afford?... 

The argument that the buying public 
could buy a little cheaper from the chains 
loses its weight when the buying public 
has no buying power to buy from any- 
one at any .price due to a lost oppor- 
tunity to express itself in an individual 
business or to hold some of the jobs that 
would be afforded by the small business 
structure. WILLIAM H. LAUNDER. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

xk 
Dislikes Criticism 

Sir:—Your front and back pages smack 
too much of the Liberty League to suit 
anyone who believes some good has been 
accomplished by the present Adminis- 
tration. ... The very fact that we can- 
not get anything except rank criticism, 
plainly political, serves only to arouse 
sympathy for a President who dares op- 
pose the mighty forces arrayed against 
him, M. G. HOYMAN. 
Neenah, Wis. 

x «re 
Fair to Both Sides 

Sir:—You present both sides of the va- 
rious arguments, between New Deal and 
Anti-New Deal, in a fair and impartial 
manner. This, in my opinion, should 
enlighten and make all fair-minded read- 
ers better citizens. E. H. SCOTT. 


Jonesville, La. 
ees ¢ 


Regimentation Not New 

Sir:—In the latter part of the 16th 
century, most nations were dominated 
by governments which exercised a com- 
plete despotism, not only as to political 
matters, but also in regard to economic 
affairs. 

A person’s occupation, apprenticeship, 
produce, and compensation were deter- 
mined by law. The quantity and qual- 
ity of his production was subject to rigid 
inspection by numerous grafting inspec- 
tors who could assess severe penalties. 

It was not until industrial and eco- 
nomic freedom began to be substituted 
for excessive governmental regulation 





NRA, AAA, PWA, WPA, and TVA can- 
not under any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be called a New Deal? It is merely 
an unhealthy reversion to that old- 
fashioned deal, the Raw Deal, which if 
allowed to continue may bring disaster. 
Chicago, Ill. M. P. RODI. 
x* * * 


Interest on Bonus Loans 


Sir:—To reward defaulters and penal- 
ize those who make payment in satisfac- 
tion of an obligation would hardly be 
looked upon as an honorable procedure 
for a national government. Yet that is 
the position the Congress of the United 
States finds itself in, following its atti- 
tude in the recently enacted World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act. 

Interest on loans was cancelled only 
for the defaulters. Those who met their 
obligation are informed that because 
they are so few in number, they have no 
rights worthy of consideration. This is 
a reversal of the old axiom that honesty 
is the best policy. ... 

Tulsa, Okla. WILLIAM ROBERTS. 
x * 


Fears Free Trade Drift 

Sir:—The’ Mr. Average Citizen who 
reads Secretary of State Hull's address 
to the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, as 
published in your issue of May ll... 
probably will conclude that Mr. Hull is a 
reincarnation of a Southern Free Trade 
fanatic of the eighteen sixties. ... 

Let us hope that this surreptitious at- 
tempt by a select group of idealistic 
numbskulls to put the country on a free 
trade basis will be repudiated by the 
voters at the November election. 
Tampa, Fla. S. E. WATERS 

xk 


“Where Stands the South?” 


Sir:—I desire to commend you for your 
article, “Where Stands the South,” pub- 
lished in your issue of May 11. It seems 
that the South is trying to get all they 
can out of the New Deal in any way they 
can. R. W. FUGJUA. 
Prospect, Va. 





Sir:—From your editorial of May 11: 
“The States which make up the Solid 
South once stood for States’ Rights and 
self reliance ... yet Southern States have 
accepted more than two billion dollars in 
Federal funds in the form of bounties.” 

Current drift indicates that, should 
the Republican Party survive, it will be- 
come the low-tariff, States’ rights advo- 
cate. 

In that case, the Civil War will have 
been fought in vain. 

New Orleans, La. WALTER PARKER. 





Trade Agreements 
Favored by Press 


Reciprocity treaties negotiated by 
the Government, the latest of which 
are with France and Finland, are de- 
clared beneficial by 74 per cent of the 
commenting newspapers, while they 
are assailed as damaging to some 
American agricultural producers and 
some manufacturers by 26 per cent 
of the press. 


APVOCATES of reciprocal trade agreements with 
foreign countries argue that economic national- 
ism was one of the causes of the world depression. 
The opposite view is set forth by the New York 
Sun (Ind.), which sees “an attempt to bring in more 
foreign goods” with a threat “of extinction for cer- 
tain American factories or farms,” and a policy 
which will “make America a greater market for the 
goods of all the world outside.” 


VIEWPOINT OF PRODUCERS 


Speaking for those who believe that such trade 
agreements should be made safer for American 
producers, the Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Ind.) 
declares that “the question remains whether we 
Should not be made more successful if most- 
favored-nation treaties were denounced; so that 
no country could obtain reduced rates without bar- 
gaining for them.” 

California, some of whose producers run paralle) 
to those of France, finds “good and bad news” in 
the French treaty, making its protest on the French 
treaty, as stated by the San Francisco Chronicle 
(Rep.), especially in relation to the fact it “may 
hamstring the wine industry, now struggling to get 
going again in the midst of other discouraging con- 
ditions.” 

The Manchester (N. H.) Union (Rep.) contends 
that “the weakening of our domestic market by 
opening the door to foreign competition in farm 
products permanently impairs the farmer’s future.” 
The Providence Journal (Ind.) sees a “blow to in- 
dustrialists.” 


ARGUMENT FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


“We are making possible an increase in the flow 
of exports, which is a vital need of national con- 
tentment,” is the favorable statement by the Newark 
(N. J.) Evening News (Ind.), while stimulation of 
trade is seen by the Wilmington (Del.) News (Ind.), 
the Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye Gazette (Ind.), and 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union (Ind.). 

“The whole argument for foreign trade,” says 
the New York Times (Dem.), “rests on the theory 
that all nations invariably gain in the long run, 
if those countries which possess some special skill 
or some natural advantage in the production of 
certain goods are permitted to exchange these goods 
in the world’s markets for other goods which they 
cannot produce as well or as conveniently or as 
cheaply.” 


CHANGING TARIFF SYSTEM 


“The nation as a whole,” remarks the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.), “has never been conscious of the 
part which foreign trade plays in its economy. 
Were we Americans aware of the importance of 
commerce abroad, not only in relation to present 
activity but as a means of furthering recovery and 
particularly in restoring employment, the distorted 
contentions of the extreme isolationists would not 
receive the hearing they often obtain.” 

“Very likely it is true,” thinks the Rock Island 
Argus (Ind.), “that some nations have been too in- 
tensively nationalistic, and that this attitude was a 
primary cause of the depression.” The Emporia 
(Kans.) Gazétte (Ind.) predicts “a better tariff sys- 
tem by the piecemeal method.” 

















Cartoonist Fisher in the Oregon Daily Journal, Portland 


As The Wind Blows 





Quips in the News 
Saying It With Flowers 
Among the brick-bats thrown at the new tax 
bill there should be one bouquet: The act fell 
short of raising the money.—Battle Creek Ene 
quirer-News. 


> 


= 2 
Work For All—of Some Sort 
Nearly everyone is concerned about working for 
Uncle Sam. The poor are trying to get jobs with 
him, and the rich are trying to figure up some way 
to stop working for him.—Paterson (N. J.) News. 
os @ 
Some Esoteric Study 
It is declared that the facts about all political 
isms should be taught in school, but about some 
of them it surely would be impossible to get any 
fact—Jamestown (N. Y.) Post. 
e & 2 
A Rosicrucian Stunt 
Some scientist reports turning platinum into 


gold. Roosevelt beat that record three years ago 
when he turned gold into paper.—Cincinnati 
Times-Star, 
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A Railroad Executive Takes Issue With Secretary Hull's View That 





HE biggest opportunity for an 
American farm market is Amer- 
ica itself, declares Fred W. Sargent, 
president of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway Company. Mr. Sar- 
gent’s views, given in a recent address 
before the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, are in direct con- 
trast to those held by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, an advocate of 
freer international trade and an op- 
ponent of national economic self-con- 
tainment. 
Mr. Hull’s address on this subject 
was printed in the issue of May 11. 
Mr. Sargent’s address appears on this 


page. 











N studying the agricultural problem we must 

start with the premise that the difficulties 
confronting the industry are of long standing. 
With the exception of the war years, farm en- 
terprisers have been receiving a constantly lesser 
percentage of the national income since 1909. 
Conditions arising out of and after the war have 
materially aggravated the situation. ... 

It requires no economist to know and to prove 
that agriculture has been in the doldrums; that 
since the war it has suffered more severely as an 
industry over a longer period of time than any 
other industry of like proportions. Indeed, the 
most reliable studies I have been able to find 
prove clearly that the percentage of the national 
income which the agricultural industry as a 
whole has received relatively, has been going 
constantly down since 1909, with the exception 
of the war years. 

One who has traveled about the agricultural 
regions of the great middle west; one who has 
studied the deterioration of farm buildings, farm 
fences and farm soils for lack of funds with 
which to repair and fertilize; and who has been 
in personal touch with large numbers of very 
fine, industrious and thrifty farm families, knows 
without resorting to economics that American 
agriculture has been far from prosperous, and 
that the inability of American agriculture to pur- 
chase the things needed has had a marked influ- 
ence on the prosperity of our urban centers, 


FARM STATES SUFFERED 


Indeed, if you will examine the reports of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, es- 
pecially with relation to disbursements, in 1935, 
and also the Treasury reports with relation to 
collection of internal revenue, you will find that 
twenty-four States of the Union received more 
in federal allotments than they returned to the 
national treasury in taxes, processing taxes ex- 
cluded. 

Of these 24 States all with the exception of 
two may be classified as agricultural. That is to 
say, their chief industry is agriculture. They 
include six of the cotton States, nearly all of 
the important grain growing States of the Mid- 
dle West, and all of the grazing and fruit grow- 
ing States of the Far West.with the exception of 
California. 

I am, therefore, starting this discussion based 
upon the assumption that agriculture, which 
with the rural communities dependent thereon, 
constitute almost one-half of our entire popu- 
lation, has suffered severely, not only during the 
depression but has been on the way down for a 
considerable number of years; that the purchas- 
ing power of agriculture has been constantly di- 
minishing until very recently; and that this loss 
of purchasing power has had a very pronounced 
effect upon urban employment and urban pros- 
perity. 

It is, therefore, imperative at the very begin- 
ning that we undertake to examine into the 
cause of this condition. ... Time will not per- 
mit an exhaustive explanation of the sources of 
the studies that form the basis of my conclu- 
sions, but I am very sure of several facts. 


DWINDLING FEED MARKETS 


First, that the difficulties confronting the in- 
dustry are of long standing, and that these diffi- 
culties have arisen out of a combination of 
causes which may briefly be described as follows: 

Since about 1916, at least, we have been pass- 
ing through what might be defined as a transi- 
tory period, changing over from animal to me- 
chanical power in the conduct of a large per- 
centage of our farm work. With the substitu- 
tion of mechanical power for animal power a 
large percentage of our acreage was released 
from the production of food for work animals 
and a corresponding amount of acreage was 
made available to create surpluses moving into 
the channels of trade for human consumption. 
Indeed, it has been reliably estimated that dur- 
ing the two score of years since the development 
of the first successful automobile something 
around 30,000,000 farm acres formerly devoted to 
raising live stock feed have been diverted to 
other uses, and some authorities state conserva- 
tively that 20,000,000 out of the 30,000,000 acres 
have thus been diverted since the World War.... 

Another cause of the farmers’ plight has been 
the loss of foreign markets and the marked de- 
cline in the export of agricultural products. It 
is not my purpose here to indulge in the criticism 
of any policies relating to international trade, 
for eminent authorities view the problem from 





NEED WE GO ABROAD TO EXPAND OUR FARM MARKETS? 


Freer Foreign Trade Offers the Best Aid to Agricultural 


Recovery—Doubt Cast in Efficiency of ‘Reciprocal Treaties’ 


By FRED W. SARGENT 


President, Chicago and North Western Railway Company 


+ different angles, sometimes influenced consci- 
ously or unconsciously by their own life experi- 
ence and the particular studies they have pur- 
sued, and it is indeed almost impossible to secure 
any unanimity of opinion among authorities upon 
the subject as to the best course to pursue with 
relation to international trade in so far as it af- 
fects agriculture. Nevertheless, the facts are as 
follows: 


WORLD WIDE CONDITION 

During the war and immediately following the 
war the nationalistic spirit seemed to grip most 
of the nations of the earth, and many that were 
purchasers of our surplus agricultural products 
are now growing their own foodstuffs, and some 
in very recent years have commenced to produce 


for export, whereas they were 
| formerly not rated as our export 
competitors. 


The situation is pretty clearly 
defined in an editorial that ap- 
peared in the London Times un- 
der date of Feb. 11, 1936. This 
editorial so clearly pictures what 
has happened, especially when we 
remember that England tradition- 
ally has been the greatest foreign 
trading country, that I deem it 
advisable to quote that editorial 
somewhat at length. It reads as 
follows: 

“With this issue is published 
the customary annual review of 
finance and commerce of the 
world. It records a further, and 
in most cases the most important, 
installment of recovery from the 
economic blizzard which reached 
its height in 1931. It is essen- 
tially a story of reconstruction 
from within. 

“In the circumstances that was 
the only road to recovery. Find- 
ing the ordinary links of inter- 
national trade broken in many 
pieces, the giving of international 
credit suspended, trade confused 
and restricted by quotas, licenses, 
currency muddles, clearing agree- 
ments, and all the other impedi- 
ments which have choked the 
channels of financial and com- 
mercial intercourse—‘Europe Di- 
vided’ (as Lord Lothian says in 
his letter this morning) ‘into 26 
watertight economic compart- 
ments’—each nation was driven 
to put its own house in order in 
its own way. 

“Not until that was done could 
they hope effectively to cooper- 
ate for the restoration of their 
former trade with each other. The breakdown 
of the gold standard meant also the breakdown 
of the foreign exchanges. It became impossible 
to convert one currency into another freely, and 
at a constant and calculable rate, for the purpose 
of buying goods and services; and so they ceased 
to be bought. 

“This is the simple tale of the great contraction 
of international trade, which is one of the grav- 
est of the economic consequences of the war 
and its aftermath. Recovery will not be com- 
plete until normal international economic rela- 
tions have been fully restored.” 

As I get it, the theme of this editorial is that 
until each nation puts its own house in order in 
its own way it cannot hope effectively to coop- 
erate with other nations for the restoration of 
their former trade relations. In other words, ap- 
plied to our own country it would mean that our 
greatest hopes are to be found in a domestic 
economy which advances from increasing the 
standard of living of our own people, and in 
giving them first consideration in the domestic 
markets. 

As much as anyone else I would like to see 1 
restoration of foreign trade in the dependable 
fashion that prevailed, let us say, until 1914. But 
as the London Times so clearly says: “The 
ordinary links of international trade are now 
broken in many places.” 

Not only have we lost the largest part of our 
foreign markets for our surplus agricultural 
products but in very recent times we have so 
managed our own affairs that a very large amount 
of foreign products have come into our markets 
to displace food and other products that might 
have been raised on our own farms. 

If we exclude from our computation rubber, 
silk, tea and coffee, and then examine the record 
with relation to net agricultural exports, as this 
record is disclosed in the Agricultural Year Books 
of the Department of Agricuiture (1920-1934), we 
find that we have gradually and steadily been 
going downward, and that our net agricultural 
exports have decreased from $2,334,252.000 in 
1919 to $223,210,000 in 1933-1934. 


EXPORTS LESS; IMPORTS MORE 

We also find, according to figures just released 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce, that 
while there was some recovery in international 
world trade in 1935 over 1934, yet the United 
States, with relation to percentage increase, was 
in nineteenth place. In other words, there were 
nineteen other nations whose percentage in- 
creases were greater than ours, with relation to 
exports. 

On the other hand, the United States regis- 
tered the fourth largest import gain among the 
31 countries mentioned. Keep in mind that we 
were in nineteenth place in regaining export 
trade, but in fourth place in percentage of in- 
crease in import trade. This, of course, refers to 








all classes of business, but the part that agri- 
culture has played in helping to produce this 
situation is demonstrated by the decline in our 
exports, as above stated, and the increase in our 
imports of agricultural products. .... 

Another cause of the difficulties may be at- 
tributed to the fact that high prices during the 
war brought in a amount of acreage in 
certain sections of our country to compete with 
the production of older established farm regions 
How serious this may prove to be in the years 
immediately ahead is difficult to predict 

When we read the statistics il 
decadence and erosion not only in the westein 
plains country but throughout farming 
generally we wonder if decreased production on 
depleted lands may not more than offset the in- 
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creased acreage brought under cultivation dur- 
ing the war. 

You will recall that President Roosevelt cre- 
ated what is known as the Science Advisory 
Board. The report of that Board dated Sept. 1, 
1935, whose chairman was Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, reveals in alarming fashion a general 
distribution of erosion. 


SOIL EROSION PROBLEM 

The report among other things states as fol- 
lows: 

“The gravity of the soil erosion problem in the 
United States is apparent from the estimates 
that have been made of its extent. At least 35,- 
000,000 acres of formerly valuable cultivated land 
already have been essentially ruined in so far as 
further practical crop use is concerned; and 
125,000,000 additional acres, most of them still 
in cultivation, have been largely stripped of the 
productive top soil, with a resultant decline in 
productivity ranging up to 90 per cent. At least 
100,000,000 acres of our remaining valuable agri- 
cultural lands are heading rapidly in the same 
direction and thus are being transformed into 
marginal and submarginal land. In other words, 
9 per cent of our 413,000,000 acres of crop land 
have been completely ruined, 30 per cent partially 
ruined, and 24 per cent, or about 14 per cent if 
the 379,000,000 acres of pasture be included, are 
potentially subject to destruction.” ... 

I call attention to these statements relating to 
depletion of soils because they may nullify the 
argument that our difficulty is enlarged on ac- 
count of increased acreage brought into cultiva- 
tion during the World War. 


LACK OF SUFFICIENT MARKETS 


Another cause of the decline in agricultural 
prosperity due to the lack of sufficient markets 
is to be found in an article in the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review by Dr. Joseph S. Davis, economist at 
the Food Research Institute, Stanford University. 
Dr. Davis says: 

“Greater average longevity, shorter hours of 
labor, mechanization of industry and agriculture, 
increased transportation facilities, better housing 
and heating, have reduced per capita food re- 
quirements for energy and heat to quite a marked 
degree. The restriction of immigration, by the 
war and after, and the higher level of incomes 
after the war, made for a reduction in per capita 
use of certain staple food products and an in- 
creased use of sugar, fruits and vegetables, of 
which some are produced abroad, some on truck 
farms near cities, and only a part by organized 
agriculture. Here, in short, we have a tendency, 
present but obscured during the war and con- 
tinuing since, for a reduced per capita demand 
at home.” 

Added to these causes which have been in prog- 
ress for a considerable period of time we may also 
state, I think with reasonable accuracy, that the 








loss of purchasing power in our urban centers, + 


caused in large measure by the depression, has 
also aggravated the situation and lessened the 
demand for the product of the farm.... 

If I have with reasonable accuracy and clarity 
defined the causes, then the natural question in 
everyone’s mind is: “What are we going to do 
about it?” 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 


You will observe that I first rererred to the re- 
lease of millions of acres to food production in- 
stead of animal feed production because of the 
fact that agriculture has in such a large way 
displaced animal power on the farm with motor 
power. This is a cause which will continue, and 
it is right that it should continue as to those 
farms of sufficient size where mo- 
tor power is indicated as a source 
of economy and efficiency. There 
is, therefore, little if anything 
that can be done about this. 

The increase in acreage in west- 
ern lands may be offset by the de- 
crease in fertility of agricultual 
lands generally throughout the 
country, but I think we all agree 
that this is a sorry and deplor- 
able remedy, and taking the long 
view of things this generation 
will be guilty not only of eco- 
nomic but moral dereliction if it 
permits this destruction of our 
fertile lands to continue without 
prompt and effective measures 
to prevent the washing of our rich 
soils to the sea In a manner likely 
to make this once most fertile 
country in the world an impover- 
ished, arid and desert region. 

I have also referred as one of 
the causes to the decrease in per 
capita consumption due to 
changes in the habits of our peo- 
ple. There is very little that can 
be done about this except to say 
that per capita consumption will 
naturally increase as_ industry 
and business revive and there is 
greater employment with the ac- 
companying increased purchas- 
ing power on the part of the 
masses of our peeple. 

I have also referred to the gen- 
eral depression as a cause for de- 
creased consumption, and I have 
faith to believe that this cause 
will gradually be removed as we 
get farther and farther into the 
cycle of business recovery. 

What then can we do to im- 
prove the situation, and is it 
worth while doing? 

Permit me to undertake to answer the first 
question in the light of the studies I have pur- 
sued and the practical contacts and experiences 
I have had immediately in the agricultural re- 
gions. 

You will observe that I have cited as one of 
the causes the decline in the exports of our farm 
products. I doubt if this can be corrected, no 
matter how well-intentioned our foreign trade 
advocates may be. Foreign nations have become 
nationalistic, for the present at least, and in this 
spirit have undertaken to become self-sustaining 
with relation to their food products, 


REMEDIES SUGGESTED 


It seems to me that it will take a period of 
years to make a change in this nationalistic 
spirit over the world generally, and until such 
a change is made we cannot hope to recapture 
that trade in foreign exports of food products 
that we formerly enjoyed. We may indulge here 
and there in altruistic reciprocal treaties, hoping 
that other nations will see the light and will 
open up their markets to our farmers, but I 
have little faith in any immediate, successful 
consummation of such a policy. 

On the other hand we are permitting imports 
of foreign products on an enormous scale that 
are taking the place of the products of our own 
farmers and our own people. With respect to 
this competition from imports it may be amaz- 
ing to many of us to find that the United States, 
which is supposed to be the largest food export 
country in the world, has for the last decade 
imported more foodstuffs than it exported, and 
we have permitted this to go on notwithstanding 
the fact that our own markets are not sufficient 
by far to take care of our own production. 

I do not believe we need to permit this situa- 
tion to continue, nor do we need to permit this 
class of imports to come into this country in 
order to build back such foreign trade as is likely 
to be available. 

I sometimes am led to believe that if we would 
preserve the American market for the American 
farmer as to those things that are indigenous to 
our soils and climates, his increased prosperity 
on that account would then help make a mar- 
ket for imports of those things that we do not 
produce in this country, both vegetable and min- 
eral, which in turn would create sufficient credits 
to improve our export trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts. 


EFFECTS OF PURCHASING POWER 


Time will not permit a catalog of the things 
that would be imported in larger and larger quan- 
tities if our fifty million people dependent on 
agriculture could have their purchasing power so 
restored that they could purchase the things they 
need and that they want. 

If you will refer to the Department of Com- 
merce Statistics of foreign trade for 1935, you will 
find an interesting situation. The only noncom- 

















petitive food imports in substantial volume in- 
cluded in this report are tea and coffee, which 
in the year 1935 amounted to $154,000,000. But 
subtracting this $154,000,000 from the total im- 
ports of foodstuffs during 1935 still leaves a 
balance of $487,215,000 which entered this coun- 
try in most instances in direct competition with 
the American farmer. Even after subtracting tea 
and coffee, food imports exceeded our food ex- 
ports by 125 per cent. 

This statement may seem to conflict with the 
figures I have you heretofore wherein I stated 
that our net agricultural exports had declined 
from over two billion dollars in 1919 to $223,000,- 
000 in 1933-1934. Please observe that the differ- 
ence is that in the former statement I referred 
to all agricultural exports, while now I am re- 
ferring to purely foodstuffs. 

t cannot be denied that every bushel of wheat, 
rye, Oats, barley or corn; every pound of pork, 
beef or butter, imported into this country puts 
American dollars into pockets of foreign farmers 
that ought to go into pockets of our own farmers. 
When these imports reach such large proportions 
they necessarily add to the idle acreage in Amer- 
ica; subtract from the income of American farm- 
ers; and decrease the purchasing power which 
the American farmer would otherwise have to 
spend with American industry. 


IMPORTS AND RECOVERY 


I am, therefore, convinced that this flood of 
imports does have a deteriorating effect upon any 
permanent recovery in agriculture, for under 
present conditions it can only be checked as our 
agricultural prices go down, and this we do not 
want to have happen. 

Indeed, at least one foreign country has 
granted direct subsidies in the export of its sur- 
plus food products to this country. 

While this volume of imported competitive 
foodstuffs of almost half a billion dollars may 
not seem to be large in proportion to our total 
production, yet it is large in proportion to our 
surplus production, and it is the surplus that, 
broadly speaking, determines the price. ... 

I believe this situation should be corrected, and 
if it could be corrected it would help materially. 
I am not alone in this belief. Indeed, it was not 
long ago that the Congress of the United States 
recognized this same principle when it passed 
the La Follette Amendment to the AAA in the 
closing session of the last Congress. This amend- 
ment authorized the President, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Federal Tariff Commission, to 
set definite limits on importation of agricultural 
products, 

The extent to which such importation aggra- 
vates the unemployment situation is demon- 
Strated by the estimates of some of our leading 
economists to the effect that every dollar of new 
purchasing power placed in the hands of the 
American farmer will in the course of a year in- 
crease the aggregate of business volume through- 
out the country by a minimum of fivefold. The 
farmer’s dollar represents the creation of new 
wealth, and the fivefold turnover is not diffi- 
cult to understand when one reflects that the 
farmer is a producer of raw materials, most of 
which must be processed and refined, and all of 
which must be transported, stored and distrib- 
uted, starting with the processor; thence to the 
wholesaler; thence to the retailer; and finally to 
the consumer, the sum total being reflected in 
increased consumption accompanied by increased 
purchasing power on the part of the farmer, 
which in turn again means an enlarged market 
for our manufactured goods and jobs for the 
unemployed. ... 

This, of course, will not be enough to relieve 
the situation when considered alone and by it- 
self. We have a surplus of farm acreage. We 
must prevent soil erosion and westore the fertility 
of our lands. We must find an outlet or a mar- 
ket for the things that the farmer can produce, 
and the biggest opportunity for such market un- 
der present world conditions is here at home... ° 


THE HOME MARKET 


The opinion is often expressed that until we 
place more emphasis on the dependence of 
American industry on American agriculture for 
its prosperity and less emphasis on foreign trade, 
we will not have correctly defined the funda- 
mental problems that confront this country. 

While the crash came in 1929, yet the causes 
had been with us for a number of years before 
that, and one of these underlying causes was the 
dislocation of agriculture and the constantly 
diminishing percentage of the national income 
that was going to agriculture. 

It ought to be obvious to the business man that 
any increase in industrial productivity is de- 
pendent upon a similar increase in purchasing 
power of those who absorb the products thus 
produced. It is important, therefore, that the 
distinguished group of American business men 
here assembled give earnest consideration to 
rural America as a potential market, and to 
such sound measures as will restore its pur- 
chasing power to a normal, livable basis. . . . 

I believe the farmer is entitled to use his in- 
vestment in his lands so long as there is the 
opportunity for a market. I believe that oppor- 
tunity is here and that the market is available. 
I believe, as before stated, that much help can 
come, first, by preserving the American market 
for the American farmer, at least until the time 
comes that world trade opens up and we can see 
on the horizon a real and immediate prospect 
for the expansion of exports. 

And even then I see no reason why we could not 
participate in a very large measure in world 
trade by continuing to preserve the American 
market for the products that are indigenous to 
our soils and climates. 
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PRICE MOVEMENTS CLOSELY WATCHED—HOW THE 











Wide World 
IN WAKE OF COURT 
Donald R. Richberg is reported to be advising the Chief 
Executive on the proper course to steer in view of the 
Supreme Court decision outlawing the Guffey Coal Act. 


A Cloud On Horizon 
But Business Picks Up 


A cloud as yet no bigger than a man’s 
hand is appearing on the business 
horizon. It takes form in isolated 
items noted by the Government’s 
business watchmen and in the of- 
ficial reports on the trend of whole- 
sale commodity prices. 


Or production proves difficult to keep under con- 

trol. Farm prices are under pressure as pro- 
duction points upward. The textile industry finds 
the going rough. Mail order houses make sharp 
new price reductions. The index of wholesale com- 
modity prices continues downward and is now 1.6 
per cent under a year ago. 

Yet announcement is made that price advances 
are in line for some types of coal and for steel. 

The Government's analysts read those signs in 
this way: 

Price disparities—the heart of the depression 
problem—which were on the way to being smoothed 
out, threaten to increase again, as less highly or- 
ganized industries feel the effect of competition 
and the more strongly organized seek to get more 
income for themselves through price advances. 

As yet the signs are scattered and inconclusive, 
but they are being watched closely. So long as 
Government spending continues in its present vol- 
ume no sudden development is expected. 


THE DESIRED TRENDS 

A trend that showed commodity prices stable 
or increasing due to stronger demand, with finished 
goods prices decreasing due to increasing efficien- 
cies in manufacture and distribution, would~ be 
most welcomed by the Government’s economists. 

They still doubt that if Government spending 
stopped or slowed up, business could pick up and 
carry on where the Federal Treasury left off. 

Then is the outlook obscure for the next few 
months? 

Decidedly not, in the official view. Trade is 
moving at an accelerated rate and will be ex- 
pected to reach a high point in the late Fall when 
the full effect of Government spending will be felt. 


INVENTORIES LOW 

While industrial production just now is showing 
some seasonal slack, it is running well above a 
year ago and, with inventories low, will be ex- 
pected to spurt ahead again. 

The crop outlook is much better than a year ago, 
and while prices are pointed downward, the de- 
cline does not cut into the comparative total of 
farm income owing to the increased volume sold 
at the lower price. Another year of good crops, 
however, might change that situation. 

Only the first signs of a new tendency of price 
groups to get farther out of balance raise questions 
about the future in the minds of the official busi- 
ness watchers. 





What Business Faces 


Foreign Trade Rising; Industry 
Increases Pay Rolls 


‘URRENT developments reveal how Government 

is keeping its finger in business affairs. 

For example: A 25 per cent increase in the tax 
load to be carried by industrial earnings is in- 
volved in the revenue plan most likely to get Con- 
gress approval. 

The President, by a stroke of his pen, increases 
tariff duties by 42 per cent on cotton goods of the 
type that go into making handkerchiefs, nightgowns 
and sheets, thereby offending Japan, this country's 
second best customer right in the midst of admin- 
istration efforts to stimulate foreign trade by cut- 
ting tariffs. 

Congress wheels into position for probable ap- 
proval a bill providing for a check to competition 
in the retail trade field. Independent merchants 
are turning to the Federal Government for aid in 
their battle with chain stores. 

Farmer agitation over imports of cheese and cat- 
tle from Canada under the Canadian trade agree- 
ment gives high officials the jitters, raising hints 
of possible action to modify the agreement. 

Under pressure of threatened Congress action, 
Tailroads agree to pay dismissal wages ranging up 
to one year’s full pay to employes affected by merg- 
ers or technological advances in the industry. Opens 
a field for labor demands new to this country, but 
already explored in England and other countries. 

Government activities, however, are having little 
present effect on the rising tide of trade. 

Industrial employment, the Department of Labor 
reports, rose by 255,000 in March and was back to 
the October, 1930, level, with weekly pay rolls $4,- 
200,000 higher. Another large advance is said to 
have taken place in April. 

Foreign trade volume continues to hold at levels 
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GOVERNMENT MIGHT HELP—THE TAX OUTLOOK 








above a year ago, with imports of goods larger 
than exports—a wholesome sign in the view of the 
government's foreign trade experts, who point out 
that this country must buy more abroad than it 
sells if foreigners are to be able to pay their debts 
to us. 


IMPROVED FOREIGN TRADE 

During April foreign countries bought American 
goods to the value of $193,490,000 and this country 
took foreign goods valued at $202,430,000. 

The dollar volume of foreign trade was highet 
than in the corresponding month of last year for 
the fourth consecutive time. The physical volume 
also was larger owing to the slight change in price 
level. 

This situation encourages Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, and Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the two leading Administration advocates 
of freer trade. But the increases in volume of trade 
still are relatively so small that there is little evi- 
dence of any substantial recovery impetus from 
that source. 


DANGER WITH JAPAN 

Foreigners are buying more American cotton and 
tobacco, as well as petroleum, machinery, electrical 
apparatus and textiles, and this country is buying 
more cane sugar, paper stocks, lumber, rubber and 
whiskey from abroad, ; 

The sour note in the situation is struck by the 
prospect of a potential trade war with Japan. 

News that the tariff on Japanese textiles is to be 





USINESS activity in April showed improvement over March in 22 
In 9 States such activity continued on an 
even trend and in 18 States, mainly in the South, business was not so 
good. The seasonal trend of business normally is downward, but this 
year much trade was carried over into April because of recovery from 
flood conditions in central and eastern sections. 


States of the Union. 


a majority of organized workmen engaged in pro- 
duction industries giving them authority to decide 
the conditions of employment for a minority of 
workmen. This suggests rigid limitation of the 
National Labor Relations Law. 


STATE LINES, THE LIMIT 

In other words, the Federal Government lacks 
power to step across State lines to interfere in any 
way in the relationships between the individuai 
employer and the individual workmen, unless those 
workmen should happen to be directly occupied 
in maintaining the flow of interstate commerce. 

But there is a field in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment might take a hand. A majority of the 
Supreme Court in the Guffey case let it be known 
that they were not passing on the question one way 
or another. 

Four justices, however, took the position that 
Governmental powers could be used to fix mini- 
mum and maximum prices of goods moving in in- 
terstate commerce or directly affecting that 
commerce. 


BOLSTERING PRICES 

So, in the event that price declines in highly 
competitive industries—now faintly evident—should 
spread, business men could expect pressure for 
Government interference to bolster values. 

Yet price protection by the Government, if ef- 
fective and if based on the idea of protecting 
weaker producers, could quickly lead to the piling 
up of goods that probably could not be moved at 


The volume of pre- Department of Labor. 





per cent. An example of that power was given the 
past week with a 42 per cent increase in duties on 
certain cotton textiles. 

There is the broad power inherent in the spend- 
ing each year of Federal billions, and the President 
is interested in a plan to require that all employers 
doing business, directly or indirectly, with the Fed- 
eral Government shall meet NRA standards. An 
experiment along that line may come in another 
year. 

Federal power to spend has barely had its sur- 
face scratched. In coal and oil and other natural 
resource industries, the Government might use 
subsidies to induce industries to follow practices 
it favors, just as subsidies now are offered to farm- 
ers for soil conservation. 


VOLUNTARY NRA PLAN 

Government can provide the machinery for vol- 
untary cooperation by industry in a modified NRA, 
where no element of coercion would be involved. 

There always is the chance of State compacts 
entered into under Federal guidance, to meet in- 
dustrial problems, although that chance is re- 
garded by officials as slim. 

The point is, as Mr. Roosevelt sees it, that Sus 
preme Court decisions do not write the final answet 
to efforts on the part of the Federal Government 
to meet industrial problems, even with the Consti- 
tution reading the way it does today. 

He remembers that business itself badly wanted 
NRA codes in 1933, and his idea is that if competi- 


Easter trade was reported much greater than in the year before. 

These maps of monthly business trends are prepared by The United 
States News from the Federal Reserve System's report of check pay- 
ments on individual accounts throughout the country with allowance 
made for changes in the wholesale commodity price index of the 





raised sharply by this country is followed by ex- 
pressions of Japanese officials letting it be known 
that they can buy their cotton, petroleum, ma- 
chinery and other products in markets other than 
those of this country. 

They are one of the biggest foreign customers of 
American producers. 

Searching for recovery in the field of foreign 


* trade is proving to be anything but an easy task. 


Possible Federal Aids 


Courts Restrict Regulation But 
Wide Control Powers Remain 


F NEW problems such as those that followed 

1929 should arise again to confront business, 
what power would Government possess to deal 
with them? 

The Supreme Court, as a result of its decision 
of May 18 ruling out the Guffey “little NRA” for 
the soft coal industry, made clearer its answer to 
that question. 

This decision, read in the light of the NRA de- 
cision, the AAA decision, the Sugar Institute de- 
cision and the gold clause .decision, shows the 
probable bounds of Federal power. 

Business men, on the basis of those decisions, 
can know the following: 

“Government in Washington, either directly or 
through a delegation of its authority to business 
groups, cannot say how much a worker engaged 
in production of goods must be paid as a minimum, 
how many hours he may work, how old or how 
young he must be to qualify for a job. 

The Government cannot delegate any power to 








the fixed minimum prices. Farm Board and NRA 
experience gave a demonstration of that difficulty. 

Then how about control of production along with 
price fixing? 

The Supreme Court definitely puts its foot down 
on control of production. It did.so in the NRA 
case, in the AAA case and now in the Guffey case. 

A business man is free, so far as the Federal 
Government is concerned, to turn out all of the 
goods that he wants to turn out, using any labor 
that he desires to use, paying the wages that mar- 
ket conditions permit and working his men the 
hours that he establishes. 

Only prices might come under control. 


ANTI-TRUST LAW FACTOR 

And there, if control is to be exercised, anti- 
trust laws must be modified or removed. At pres- 
ent those laws are being applied by the Federal 
Trade Commission with increased vigor. 

The Supreme Court enters at that point, too. 
It held in the Sugar Institute case that business 
men may post prices, just as department stores do 
in their advertisements, but so long as present 
laws are in effect, they are free to alter those 
prices at will. Any effort to interfere would be 
illegal. In other words, competition is highly legal. 

Do those developments write the end to Govern- 
ment interest in and interference with business 
policies, so long as the present Constitution and 
Court stand? 

President Roosevelt says not. 
Congress suggest otherwise. 

The Federal Government still possesses almost 
unlimited powers to tax income and in that way 
shape the course of business, 

It can raise and lower tariffs, with the President 
possessed of powers to make adjustments up to 50 


And moves in 


tion gets keen again business groups will approach 
the Government asking for favcrs. 


Some hard bargaining may still lie ahead. 


The Tax Prospect 


Corporations to Feel New Imposts; 
Social Security Levies to Begin 


A N IMPRESSIVE array of new Federal taxes now 

confronts any business man who looks ahead. 
Yet the whole problem of taxes to bring the Gov- 
ernment’s budget nearer to a balance remains 
untouched. 

The tax outlook is as follows: 

1.-A probable increase in the corporation in- 
come tax from the present range of from 12% to 
15 per cent to a flat 18 per cent, with a 7 per cent 
additional tax on the portion of net income re- 
tained in the business. 

Revenue from this tax, which still has to nego- 
tiate the Senate and a conference with the House, 
would be used to help pay the cost of the new haif- 
billion-dollar soil conservation program, formerly 
borne of all of the people through processing taxes. 


SHIFTING THE BURDEN 


2.—An almost certain removal of the exemption 
from normal income taxes of corporation dividends, 
meaning that any holder of a dividend paying 
stock would bear an added tax. 

Again, the revenue would go to pay part of the 
cost of the new farm program. The Treasury ex- 
perts say that as a result of the Supreme Court 
decision knocking out the original AAA program, 
there is occurring a shift from regressive taxes, 
such as processing taxes, which bear most heavily 
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Wide World 
SMILE AFTER DEFEAT 
Representative Snyder (left), and Senator Guffey, co« 
authors of the “Little NRA” for the soft coal industry, 
leaving the Supreme Court after listening to the reading 
of the Court’s opinion holding the act unconstitutional, 





on those least able to pay, to progressive taxes, 
which are borne by those best able to pay. 

3.—Pay roll taxes for support of State systems 
of unemployment insurance. These taxes, Starting 
at 1 per cent during the present year, are ac- 
cumulating and will be due to be paid by about 
1,000,000 employers next January 31, 

The Treasury looks for an early Court test of 
this tax, which many lawyers compare in principle 
with the Bankhead cotton tax and the Guffey coal 
tax, now outlawed. All employers of eight or more 
workers are assessed by the Federal Government, 
but 90 per cent of the revenue from each State 
is returned to that State if it accepts an approved 
form of unemployment insurance. 

The argument of opponents of this tax is that 
it is a penalty and not primarily a revenue meas- 
ure. The Attorney General, however, is prepared 
to argue otherwise in what may become the big 
legal battle of 1937. 


OLD-AGE PENSION LEVY 

4.—Pay roll taxes for support of a national sys- 
tem of old-age insurance, 

One-half of this tax is in the form of an excise 
levied against the employer’s pay roll, and it will 
affect between 3,000,000 and 3,500,000 employers, 

The other half is in the form of an income tax 
levied against the earnings of 25,000,000 individual 
workers, 

This combination tax will be payable monthly, 
starting next year. Government legal experts doubt 
that it can be attacked in court successfully, They 
see in’ it a system of forced saving imposed on all 
workers in the nation with the exception of farm 
workers, domestic help and casual labor, 

When the business men of the country scan the 
list of new taxes confronting them they see the 
prospect of radical changes in policies of manages 
ment. The Federal Government, while barred 
from control over conditions of employment, still 
is managing to enter the picture to force employ- 
ers and employes to plan for a rainy day. 

The budget problem is not solved, or even tem- 
pered greatly, by the tax plans, 


The Spending Program 


No Let-up in Sight; Payments Will 
Aid Consumer-goods Industries 


JO LET-UP is in sight in the volume of Federal 

spending. That fact means continued strong 

support for the industries producing and dis- 
tributing consumers’ goods, 

Even before bonus money enters the picture 
at all, and in the face of much smaller total 
payments to farmers, the total Federal outlay be- 
tween July 1, 1935, and May 15, 1936, was $6,307,- 
968,173, as compared with $6,263,531,386 for the 
same period a year ago. 

Harry Hopkins’ program of work relief, exclud- 
ing all of its phases but straight WPA jobs, ac- 
counted for $1,000,000,000 of the outlay in six 
months. It now is spending at the rate of approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 a week or $2,600,000,000 for the 
year—a sizeable dose of purchasing power in any 
land. 

The figures go farther and disclose that on May 
15 there remained unexpended a total of $1,828,190,- 
488 of the $4,880,000,000 appropriated one year ago 
for relief and public works. Congress is about to 
add $1,500,000,000 to that fund. 


FIVE BILLION UNUSED 

There also is disclosed by the Treasury the fact 
that $5,000,000,000 in loans and expenditures au- 
thorized by Congress remain unused, but still avail- 
able. About $1,700,000,000 of this amount is in the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Other big 
chunks are scattered around among the AAA, the 
PWA, the WPA, the HOLC and other agencies. 

Success of the policy of spending for recovery 
will be measured by evidence that revenue is 
rapidly overtaking the excess of expenditure, 

What do the figures show in that regard? 


DEFICIT HANGS ON 

They disclose that revenue is rising faster than 
expenditures but not sufficiently to make much of 
a dent in the total deficit. 

Thus, income taxes are up about $260,000,000 
compared with a year ago; other internal revenue, 
including taxes on cigarettes and liquor, is more 
than $300,000,000 higher and customs receipts have 
increased $42,000,000. 

But the deficit for the fiscal year up to May 15 
was $2,817,004,000, against $3,024,183,000 for the cor- 
responding period last year. About $400,000,000 of 
the present year’s deficit is accounted for by the 
legal upset that threw out processing taxes. 

Payment of the soldiers’ bonus, if made in esti- 
mated volume, would throw the budget problem 
even more out of kilter. 

That means a temporary stimulus to business, 
but a continuing problem of finance that suggests 
anything but stimulation unless brought under 
control. 

OwEN Scort. 
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HE most promising and the 

most painless method of 
reducing relief burdens is to 
reopen the channels of for- 
eign trade, declares Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, Chairman of the 
Chase National Bank of New 
York and president of the 
New York State Chamber of 
Commerce. The _ reciprocal 
trade agreements being ne- 
gotiated by the State Depart- 
ment are seen as the logical 
means to this end. 

Mr. Aldrich’s views, appear- 
ing on this page, were given 
at the World Trade Luncheon 
held in New York on May 22 
under the auspices of th@ Mer- 
chants Association of New 
York. 











(THE problem of foreign trade is 

very much confused and over- 
Simplified when it is presented, as 
it sometimes is, as an issue between 
nationalism and internationalism. I 
know of no responsible man in the 
United States—or, indeed, in any 
other country—who is not essen- 
tially a nationalist, that is to say, 
one who thinks first of the interests 
of his own country rather than 
those of foreign countries. 

The real issue, as I see it, is be- 
tween nationalism and sectionalism, 
or between national interests and 
special interests. In considering 
the issue as so defined, I believe 
that the national interest should be 
controlling, and it seems to me clear 
that the interests of the nation as a 
whole are best served by a large 
measure of foreign trade. 

In a world where fears of war are 
growing and in which patient and 
devoted men, working for peace, find 





' logical conclusion. 
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+ THE CASE FOR MORE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Banker Sees Enlarged Exports and Imports. 


As Key to Recovery and Balanced Budget 


By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 


so much that is discouraging, there 
are those who believe it is best for 
this country to become economically 
self-sufficient in the hope that we 
may be immune to the effects of 
wars which may occur between 
other countries. 

Unfortunately it is extremely dif- 
ficult, even for this vast country of 
ours, to become self-sufficient. Tin, 
nickel, manganese, rubber and a 
great many other essential com- 
modities must be brought in from 
abroad, and we must look to for- 
eign markets to give employment to 
millions of our people whose surplus 
cotton, tobacco, lard and other 
products we cannot consume at 
home. 

But if it is difficult for us, with 
our infinitely varied conditions of 
soil and climate, our tremendous re- 
sources, and our manifold industrial 
activities, to be economically self- 
sufficient, it is impossible for many | 
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In view of this fact let us ask our- 
selves whether we could make any 
greater contribution towards world 
peace than by so opening up the 
channels of trade that every coun- 
try would be permitted to work for 
its foods and raw materials instead 
of fighting for them. And let us 
ask ourselves further whether any- 
one seriously believes that this 
country could remain unaffected if 
another world war should come. 

In a country like ours, which, ever 
since the Civil War, has had high 
protective tariffs, and which, under 
such tariffs, has achieved an eco- 
nomic development equalled no- 
where else in the world, there are 
many who have fears regarding any 
lowering of trade barriers. 

During all these years those who 
have advocated the continuance of 


countries, both in Europe and Asia, 
with dense populations and limited 
resources, to achieve this goal. 
These countries, if they are able to 
export the products of their manu- 
facturing industries and trade them 
for foods and raw materials, can 
achieve national well-being, but if 
they cannot do this they are 
tempted to engage in wars of con- 
quest to get new territories from 
which they can obtain the foods 
and raw materials they so sorely | 
need. 

There could be no surer way to 
bring about a generation of war and 
misery throughout the world than 
for the policy of national economic 
self-sufficiency to be pressed to its 
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We must look at the whole 
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high protective tariffs have argued 
that such tariffs are essential to 
maintain our high standard of liv- 
ing througl. high wages and wide- 
spread employment. 

Those who have been opposed to 
such tariffs have urged that goods 
going out of a country can only be 
paid for by goods coming in; that 
foreign trade, both import and ex- 
port, increases rather than de- 
creases employment, not only in for- 
eign countries but at home; that 
this increase in employment from a 
domestic point of view not only 
takes place in connection with the 
actual production of goods for ex- 
port but also in connection with 
railroad transportation, harbor ac- 
tivities, shipping, in wholesale and 
retail houses, and in banking and 


insurance activities all connected 
with both the export and import 
trade; and that such trade con- 


tinues to make more trade whether 
it originates in foreign or domestic 
production. 

Obviously this question of the wis- 
dom of lowering trade barriers can- 
not be settled by looking only at 
the tariff schedule of some one in- 
dustry which is obliged to face for- 
eign competition and which is fear- 
ful of the import of foreign goods. 
situation 
from a national point of view. 


THE NATIONAL VIEWPOINT 

We must recognize that exports 
can, in the last analysis, only be 
paid for by imports. Realizing this, 
we must consider, for example, the 
millions of people in this country 
who have produced and are produc- 
ing cotton for export, the ten or 
more different workers who stand 
between the growing cotton and the 
final shipment of every bale of cot- 
ton out of the country—picking it, 
ginning it, baling it, grading it, load- 
ing it into freight cars, transporting 


[Continued on Page 20.] 
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KENTUCKY LEADS. At the end of Feb- 
ruaty, more than one-third of the nation’s 





supply of whiskey in bonded warehouses 
was stored in Kentucky, according to a re- 
cent published statement. Total supply in 
storage was 233,797,348 gallons of which 
81,534,714 gallons was in Kentucky. 
JAS. E. PEPPER & CO. This Kentucky 
distillery, one of three in the Schenley 
group located in Kentucky, was founded 
in 1790. Col. Jas. E. Pepper is said to have 
been the first man ever to sell whiskey 


bottled at the distillery. 
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it over railroads, handling it in the 
export harbor and carrying it over- 
seas, and the clerical workers who 
keep the records and handle the 
documents 

We must consider this same situa- 
tian with regard to the thousands of 
other commodities which we export, 
including products of the mines as 
well as of the farms, and manufac- 
tured products such as automobiles, 
machines, and typewriters. 
And we must think of the unem- 
ployment created when are 
forced even partially to reduce our 
trade and curtail our agricul- 
mining and mantv facturing 
production of export commodities 
This reduction of our export trade 
adrift numbers of 
peovle who have no place to go ex- 
c to the relief rolls, and such 
people now constitute, I believe, one 
C factors of our relief 


sewing 
we 


export 


tural, 


countless 


s°°s 


major 
problem. 

I am firm believer in 
the principle of the protective tariff 
As I have already stated, I consider 
that the protective tariff has been 
the cornerstone upon which has 
been erected the prosperity which 
this country has enjoyed since the 
Civil War and until recent years. 
Moreover, I know of no one who at 
this time would think of substitut- 
ing for it the doctrine of free trade. 

But I try to be a reasonable pro- 
tectionist. A good policy carried to 
extremes becomes a bad _ policy— 
and we have carried protectionism 
to extremes. The question is sim- 
ply this: Should we reli vir- 
tually prohibitive restrictions on the 
imports of a widely diversified list 
of manufactured goods sufficiently 
to permit the importation of a vol- 
ume of commodities which will pay 
for an adequate export of those 
goods which we cannot consume at 
home, thereby restoring employ- 
ment to the domestic workers who 
produce such goods? 

TRADE AND FEDERAL BUDGET 

One highly important point to 
take into account in deciding be- 
tween the policy of economic self- 
sufficiency and the policy of the re- 
storation of foreign trade is that the 
policy of economic self-sufficiency, 
even to the extent that we are now 
practicing it, imposes an immense 
burden upon the Federal budget. 
In view of the unbalance as between 
agriculture on the one hand and 
manufacturing on the other, the 
Government is undertaking to give 
to the farmers as compensation for 


myself a 


xX our 


their lost export trade many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year, 
and additional vast sums are being 
spent by the Government in relief 
for the displaced tenant farmers, 
share croppers and farm laborers 


An adequate restoration of for- 
eign trade would make a bigger 
contribution to the balance of the 
Federal budget than any other 


single measure. Let us consider the 
following important items on both 
sides of the income and outgo 
ledger. 


LOWER TARIFF, MORE REVENUE 
(1) The tariff used to be our most 
important source of Federal reve- 
nue. We received in the fiscal year 
1935 only 8% per cent of our reve- 
nues from it. In that fiscal year 
customs receipts were 343 millions 
of dollars. Most of the goods that 
come in today come in on the free 
list. A great number of our tariff 
rates are so high as to be virtually, 
if not absolutely, prohibitive rates, 
stopping imports. The Government, 
however, collects customs duties 
only on goods that come in, not on 
those that are kept out. Lower tar- 
iff rates on many items would bring 
in very much more revenue and still 
leave a great deal of protection. We 
could easily get $300,000,000 a year 
additional revenue from the tariff 
by lowering rates. 
(2) Further, if we 
countries to send goods to us in- 
stead of requiring gold, we should 
be able to collect something on in- 
terallied debts; not the three hun- 
dred odd millions of dollars a year 
that the contracts call for, but 
let us say, 75 to 125 millions a year 
(3) On the side of outgo, we could 
save the vast sums which we have 
been paying the farmers in benefits 
and other payments, since, if they 
had their foreign market restored, 
the reason for these payments 
would be gone. In the fiscal year 
1935 these payments, including ad- 
ministrative expenses, totaled $712,- 
000,000, not counting the advances 
of the Farm Credit Administration, 
which were 125 millions, or the re- 
lief expenditures of the Department 


allow foreign 


of Agriculture amounting to $81,- 
000,000. 
(4) And if we had a normal mar- 


ket for agricultural goods and full 
production in agriculture, the Fed- 
eral Government would no longer 
need to spend vast sums in relief 
among the now idle tenant farmers 
and farm laborers. 

I raise the question as to whether 


there is any other way in which we | 


could so painlessly contribute far 
over a billion dollars to the Federal 
budget. The confiscatory taxes im- 


THE CASE FOR FOREIGN TR 


posed last summer on large estates 
and large incomes, as estimated in 
this year’s budget report, will pro- 
duce only $222,000,000 of additional 
revenue, and the pending tax bill is 
aimed at only $620,000,000 of addi- 
tional revenue 


THE INTERNATIONAL BALANCE 
I have previously mentioned the 
fact that any revival of foreign 
trade must rest upon the principle 
that imports pay for exports. The 
banker’s experience in matching 
debits and credits at the clearing 
house every day makes it easy for 
him to understand th enecessity otf 
balancing inflow and outflow in in- 
ternational trade. It is sound and 
safe to finance a round trip. It 
would be folly to try to repeat what 
we did from 1922 to 1929; that is, to 
finance a one-way passage with long 


term bonds. Foreign bonds are 
good investments only if we are 
willing to permit payments to be 


made in goods and services 


GOLD STANDARD AND TRADE 

There is one other factor which is 
extremely important to the restora- 
tion of our foreign trade, and that 
is the stabilization of the curren- 
cies of the world on a gold basis. 
No barrier to foreign trade is more 
disturbing than frequent and vio- 
lent fluctuations, indeterminate in 
amount, in the rates of exchange 
among the currencies of the differ- 
ent countries. 

I will not of course attempt at 
this time to analyze the usefulness 
of the gold standard in settling bal- 
ances of international trade. It is 
sufficient to say that I believe that 
it is extremely important that the 
major countries of the would should 
be brought into agreement to rees- 
tablish the gold standard at the 
earliest possible date. I realize, how- 
ever, that there are many obstacles 
in the way. 

I will mention only two of them— 
the unsettled question of war debts 
and the difficulties which so many 
countries face in connection with 
the balancing of their budgets. In 
the meantime, if the dollar is def- 
initely fixed and firmly maintained 
at its present parity on a gold basis, 
it will mean that our own interna- 
tional business will be done increas- 
ingly on a dollar basis, and that the 
dollar will become more and more a 
refuge where men in other countries 
may find shelter from the fluctua- 
tions of their local currencies. 

The gold pound sterling did this 
service for the world in the nine- 
teenth century and down to the 
time of the World War. I hope that 
we shall see a gold pound sterling 
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BEWARE a" pinging” sound this 
summer when you “step on the 
gas” for pick-up, or hills. Itis your 
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weather, too. I'm dosing power, 
wasting gas and overheating. Give 
me better gasoline.” 


KNOCK is the name of that warn- 
ing “ping.” Lt occurs when a gaso- 
line breaks down (burns too 
quickly) under the heat of a mod- 
ern high compression engine. 
Cars built in recent years have 
high compression engines. And 
in summer the knocking evil is 
at its worst because hot weather 


increases engine heat. 





THE CURE — and preventive 
of knock is better gasoline. That 
is why most oil companies now 
improve gasoline by adding anti- 
knock fluids(containing tetraethyl 
lead) made by the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation. 

They recommend, as their best 
fuel for summer driving, special 
gasoline sold at pumps marked 
“Ethyl” on the base or globe. 
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ion favoring upholding of the Act. 

Justice Cardozo accused the ma- 
jority opinion of beginning at the 
wrong end. The complainants, he 
Said, were crying before they were 
really hurt. 

By this he appeared to mean that 
the labor provisions, on which the 


Court had thrown out the entire 
Act, had not been put into force, 
and he added, might never be 

The major part of the opinion 
was devoted to showing that the 
price-fixing provisions were valid 
That being granted, and the labor 
provisions being separable and in 


any case not yet enforced, the code 
should, he argued, be put into ef- 
fect and enforced by the tax. 

Three attacks against the price 
features were answered in order. 

To the objection that the govern- 
ance of prices is not within the 
commerce clause, Justice Cardozo 
held that the obvious and sufficient 


again in the near future, resuming 
much of its old-time prestige and its 
function in stabilizing weaker cur- 
rencies, but even if this should not 
happen, the dollar alone can per- 
form this function if need be. 

We must not forget that with our 
unshaken gold standard in the im- 
mense world disorder of 1914-1924 
we had the quickest revival of any 
country in the world from the crisis 
of 1920, and that prior to 1925 the 
dollar was increasingly becoming 
the currency in which the world did 
business. 


THE RECIPROCITY AGREEMENTS 

In conclusion, I wish to express 
my conviction that the policy of our 
distinguished Secretary of State of 
negotiating agreements for recip- 
rocal tariff reductions, with the 
generalization of the benefits of 
those reductions through the inclu- 
sion of the most favored nation 
clause, is a wise and a sound policy. 
Without this most favored nation 
clause, such agreements could do 
more harm than good, by intensi- 
fying national jealousies and split- 
ting the world into small trade 
groups, each cut off from the oth- 
ers. I would express the hope that 
public opinion will so support this 
policy that it can be carried through 
adequately. 
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answer, as far as interstate trans- 
actions are concerned, is that such 
sales do not merely affect interstate 
commerce, but they constitute it. 

In addition, he held that prices 
on transactions within States might 
also be subject to Congress if they 
required regulation in order to pro- 
tect interstate transactions. 

The second objection met was 
that price fixing takes away liberty 
and property without due process of 
law 


Said the minority opinion: “The 








liberty protected by the Fifth Amend- 
ment does not include the right to 
persist in such anarchic riot as ex- 
isted in the coal industry. Congress 
was not condemned to inaction in 
the face of price wars and wage 
wars so pregnant with disaster.” 

A New York milk case was cited 
as precedent for price fixing under 
these conditions. 

Finally, Justice Cardozo denied 
that there was any undue delega- 
tion of power in the fixing of prices. 
Some of his stronzest words were 


| 
| 


reserved for the contention that the 
entire Act should be struck down 
because of labor provisions alone. 

That the labor provisions are sep- 
arable, said Justice Cardozo, “is 
clear beyond the need of argument 
from the mere reading of the stat- 
ute.” 

“Congress announced with all the 
clearness possible for words that it 
would keep what it could have if it 
could not have the whole. To hold 
otherwise is to ignore the whole his- 
tory of mining.” 
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Saturday afternoon, to be exact— 
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United States News is printed on 
high-speed newspaper presses! 
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+ FINANCE: SHUFFLING FORMULAS FOR THE NEW TAXES + 





Congress continues on the trail 
of new revenue—far shy of the 
$1,137,000,000 demanded by 
President Roosevelt. 

HE Senate Finance Committee, 


after a long wrangle, came up 
with its plan to raise a possible 
$529,000,000. That plan included 


the following: 

1. A flat tax on corporation in- 
come of 18 per cent, as compared 
with the present tax of from 12 
to 15 per cent, designed to raise 
$244,000,000. 

2. A new tax of 7 per cent on the 
portion of corporation earnings not 
distributed to stockholders and not 
paid out in taxes, designed to raise 
$225,000,000. 

3. A removal of the present ex- 
emption from the normal individual 
income taxes of corporation divid- 
ends, designed to raise $90,000,000 

That totals $559,000,000 of new 
revenue, but the plan calls for 
granting an exemption from taxa- 
tion of the first $1,000 for corpora- 
tions earning $15,000 a year or less. 
About $30,000,000 in revenue is re- 
moved by that provision. 

Where the rest of the needed 
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Senate Committee Tentatively Agrees on Rates—Treasury Strikes 
Bargain With China on Silver—Bond Issue in Prospect 


revenue would be sought by the 
Senate Committee remained uncer- 
tain. 

President Roosevelt asks _ for 
$620,090,000 of permanent revenue, 
with $500,000,000 of it to finance a 
farm program and $120,000,000 to 
finance the soldiers’ bonus. 

Then he wants $517,000,000 of 
temporary revenue, which he is 
willing to spread over three years. 
About $100,000,000 of this amount 
is to come from a “wind fall” tax 
on processors, leaving $417,000,000 
temporary revenue to be found. 

By raising the normal individual 
income tax rate from the present 
4 per cent to 5 per cent, the Senate 
could run its $529,000,000 up to the 
$620,000,000 of permanent revenue 
wanted by the President. But that 
would involve increasing the taxes 
of 1,800,000 individuals in an elec- 
tion year. 

The House of Representatives al- 
ready has offered its plan to raise 
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Yellowstone, Mt. Rainier, 
Puget Sound, Pacific Ocean, 
Mt. Baker, Olympic Peninsula, 
‘Alaska. Greatest geysers, 
. biggest mountains, tallest 
trees, biggest ocean. 


LOWEST FARES 


You'll be surprised at what 
low cost you can enjoy this 
vacation wonderland. 


The Air-Conditioned 


OLYMPIAN 


Electrified through the scenic 
grandeur of the Belt, Rocky, 
Bitter Root and Cascade Mts. 


Get this free illustrated book- 
let, ‘‘Pacific Northwest Vaca- 
tion Suggestions.” Let us 
know if you are interested in 
prepaid All-Expense Tours— 
escorted or independent. 
Ask your local agent or write 


Geo. B. Haynes 
Passenger Traffic 
Manager 
The Milwaukee Road 
Union Station, Chicago, ITL 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 
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| New Securities Issues 
Registered With SEC 


(THE Securities and Exchange 

Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS COMPANY, 
El Paso, Tex., $7,500,000 of 1st mort- 
gage bonds, Series A, 42%, due June 
1, 1951, and $3,750,000 of ‘4 1% con- 
vertible debentures, due June 1, 1946. 
The company also is registering no par 
common stock for conversion of the 
debentures and scrip for fractional 
Shares of the common stock. 

CHICAGO UNION STATION COM- 
PANY, $44,000,000 of first mortgage 

> bonds, Series E, due July 1, 1963, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY, $40,000,000 of ten year 
3%% Secured Sinking Fund Bonds, 
due April 1, 1946, issued. 

PACIFIC COAST AGGREGATES, IN- 
CORPORATED. 554,586.76 shares of 
$10 par value common stock, issued. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., of Chi- 
cago, Ill. $6,000,000 of twenty-year 
4% sinking fund debentures, due June 
1, 1956. Redeemable at option of the 
company as a whole at any time after 
60 days’ notice or in amounts of not 
less than $200,000 on any interest pay- 
ment date after 30 days’ notice. ice 
to the public and underwriting dis- 
counts or commissions to be furnished 
later. 





City Bankruptcy Act 


Continues in Effect 


N an article published in the 

United States News, issue of May 
18, under the head “Who Profits 
from Municipal Bankruptcies?”, it 
was incorrectly stated that the 
Sumner-Wilcox Act dealing with 
municipal debt readjustments had 
not been extended. 

This Act, due to expire on May 
24, was given a lease of life up to 
January 1, 1940, in Public Law No. 
507, which was signed by the Presi- 
dent on April 10, 1936. 

It was stated in the article that 
no public bodies had obtained relief 
under the law. This statem@nt is 
based on the fact that the Supreme 
Court has not yet ruled on the va- 
lidity of agreements that have been 
made and have been ratified by 
lower courts. A considerable num- 
ber have actually been made, but 
the Court has now under advisement 
a test case which is expected to de- 
termine whether the agreements 
will stand. 
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Gold Medal means three generations of knowing 
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the revenue sought by the Presi- 
dent. 

Its idea, suggested by Treasury 
officials, is to abandon all present 
corporation income taxes and to 
impose a tax on all undistributed 
corporation earnings at a rate run- 
ning up to 45 per cent. By forc- 
ing distribution of earnings the 
House bill would gather big quanti- 
ties of revenue by taxing the money 
in the hands of individual income 
tax payers. 

If the Senate accepts its commit- 
tee’s recommendations this week, 
this whole problem will remain for 
a conference between the two 
houses to straighten out. 


DEAL WITH CHINA 

The United States Treasury, under 
its silver purchase plan, has agreed 
to buy important quantities of silver 
from the Central Bank of China 
and to make available to that bank 
a quantity of dollar exchange as a 
means of stabilizing the Chinese 
currency. 

By this move, the United States 


enters the game of high 
tional currency fina 


ury possesses 


silver and even more vast quantities 
of gold, with gold alone valued at 
$10,250,000,000 


more than 
creasing in total 

At the same t 
under 


reaches $1.29 an 
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world’s gold and 
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ing position to 


world currencies 
The objective would be to smooth 


the channels of 


and Central 
areas, according 
ment, 


ime 
orders to 
silver until there 
silver on hand fi 
lars of gold until 


with the Far East 


there may 
bloc” as an offset 
bloc” built by England. 

Chinese trade 
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Life Insurance gives cer- 
tainty to your financial 
future. Are you making 


it work for you? 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN H: 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me information 














Boston, Massacnuserrs | 
ANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
about life insurance. 


BOs cect cvvciscvescevses . 











America. In _ those So Henry Morgenthau, jr., secre- 
to backstage com- tary of the treasury, announced on 
be built a “dollar May 21 that new issues of govern- Name 
to the “sterling | ment paper would be made on June Street and 
| 1. Details were withheld, but unof- ae: 
has been in the ficial reports were that the govern- 
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Bonds when’ prepared, 
against payment therefor in New York funds. 

As more fully set forth in the Offering Circular, the Underwriters have authorized the purchase 
and sale of Bonds for their respective accounts, until the termination of the Agreement between them- 
selves, either for long or short account, within the limits set forth in such Agreement 


$22,727,000 


This is not an Offering Circular. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Circular. 


Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage 41%, Series D, 


Dated March 1, 1936 


Sinking Fund Bonds 


Due September 1, 1962 


Interest payable March 1 and September 1 in New York City 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 





Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal. 
denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and other authorized multiples of $1,000. 


Coupon and registered Bonds interchangeable. 














Sinking Fund calculated to be sufficient to retire the entire issue on or before maturity. 


} 
| 
Redeemable for the Sinking Fund, on 90 days’ notice, on any interest payment date at 102!2% on or prior to March 1, 1940; 
at 101!4% thereafter and on or prior to March 1, 1942; and at 100% thereafter. 
Also redeemable, in whole or in part, at the option of the Company on any interest payment date, on 90 days’ notice, 
at the following prices with accrued interest: on March 1, 1937, at 10744%; on September 1, 1937 or on March 1, 1938, 
at 107%; on September 1, 1938 or on March 1, 1939, at 10614 %: on September 1, 1939 or on March 1, 1940, at 106%; 
thereafter on or before March 1, 1960; at 106% less 4 of 1% for each period of two years or fraction thereof frem and after | 
March 1, 1940 to the date of redemption; and after March 1, 1960, at 100%. | 


The issue and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Company has outlined as follows certain parts of its 
letter dated May 20, 1986 describing this issue. The entire letter and exhibits, contained in the Offering 

Circular, which also includes important information net outlined or indicated herein, should be read 
prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


The net proceeds from the proposed sale of $22,727,000 principal amount of Series D Bonds 
will be used, together with funds to be provided to the extent necessary by the Western Indiana, 


to redeem at 105% and accrued interest on September 1, 1936, $20,532,000 principal amount of 
14% Series A Bonds and $1,602,000 principal amount of 544% Series C Bonds heid by the public, in connection 
with the retirement of all bonds of the several series now outstanding under the Western Indiana’s First and 
Refunding Mortgage (exclusive of bonds held in sinking funds); any balance to be used for other corporate purposes. 
The authorized amount of the Series D Bonds is $24,462,000. Of the $1,735,000 principal amount of Series D 
Bonds not included in the present sale, $345,000 thereof will be pledged under a $194,000 note held by The Belt 
Railway Company of Chicago in substitution for a like amount of Series A Bonds to be released and cancelled; 
$489,000 thereof will be delivered in escrow for the account of the Western Indiana’s five proprietary companies 
named below (in payment for certain improvements made by them on 
Bonds from time to time to be tendered for sale to the Series D Bonds ole 
Series D Bonds will for the present be retained in the treasury of the Western Indiana. 


roperty of the Western Indiana), such 


nking fund; and the balance of $901,000 


PROPERTY AND The Company owns a terminal railroad system in Cook County, IU., consisting of a terminal 


division leased to its five proprietary companies named below and a belt division leased to The 
Belt Railway Company of Chicago. The lien of the First and Refunding Mortgage is subject 


to the prior lien of the Consolidated Mortgage under which $50,000,000 of 4% bonds maturing in 1952 are 
outstanding, except that it is a first lien on certain portions of the belt division to the extent set forth in the 
Company’s letter. Each of such mortgages provides that all leases made or to be made by the Company and rentals 
thereunder shall constitute additional security for such mortgage, subject in the case of the First and Refunding 
Mortgage to the prior lien of the Consolidated Mortgage in so far as the same may attach. The First and Refunding 
Mortgage provides that all bonds issued thereunder must mature September 1, 1962 and that the Company will 
pay all Consolidated Mortgage Bonds at the date therein mentioned. 


Leases made by the Company in 1902 provided for the several, but not joint, obligations of the 
five proprietary companies and The Belt Railway Company of Chicago to pay by way of rentals, 


sums aggregating the interest on, and at maturity, the principal of, the Consolidated Mortgage Bonds. 
By the terms of a Joint Supplemental Lease, to be dated March 1, 1936, the following five proprietary 
companies will assume a joint and several obligation to pay directly to the Trustee of the First and Refunding 
Mortgage, by way of additional rental for the use of property leased under the 1902 lease above mentioned (on 
which property the Consolidated Mortgage is a first lien), sums equivalent to interest and sinking fund installments 

on the entire amount of Series D Bonds: 

Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway Company (in bankruptcy), 
Chicago and Erie Railroad Company (controlled by Erie Railroad Company), 


, Indianapolis and Louisville Railway Company (in bankruptcy), 
Trunk Western Railroad Company (controlled by Canadian National Railway Company), 


Wabash Railway Company (in equity receivership). 
The respective trustees and receivers of the three companies that are being operated in bankruptcy or equity 
receivership have been authorized by orders of Ceurt to enter into the aforesaid Joint Supplemental Lease Of 





The foregoing is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the 
Offering Circular dated May 22, 1936, and is subject to the more detailed statements 
therein. The entire Offering Circular should be read prior to any purchase of these 
Bonds. Copies of such Offering Circular may be obtained from the undersigned. 


Price 102% and Accrued Interest 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorporated 


will be made at the office of J. P. 





MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


Morgan Stanley & Co. Incorporated and associates have severally agreed to purchase these Bonds 
from the Company at 100% and accrued interest to date of delivery, w hen, as and if issued and accepted 
by them, and subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and also subject to the 
approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner & Reed of all legal proceedings in connection with 
their issue and sale. It is expected that delivery of Bonds in temporary form, exchangeable for definitive 
organ & Co. on or about June 1, 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
PAINE, WEBBER & CO 


Dated May 22, 1986. 


FIELD, GLORE & CO. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


Uncorporated) 





Fully registered Bonds in 


1986, 
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ment well equipped 
and qualified to facili- 
tate problems arising 
through foreign trade. 
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NATIONAL BANK 
and 
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of NEW YORK 
FIFTY-SIX WALL STREET 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


We Uniied States Wes 


Vol. 4. May 25, 1936. No. 21. 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








ITHIN a month the two major political parties 
W will have held their national conventions. 
Theoretically the “people” choose the dele- 
gates who in turn name the candidates and 

write the platforms. 

Actually, however, a small group of men in each party 
do the nominating and drafting of the platform. 

The Democratic party convention will be composed of 
federal office-holders and their henchmen. Mr. Roose- 
velt is the boss of the Democratic convention. He dic- 
tates the platform and the people under political obliga- 
tion to him adopt it. 

But hasn’t this always been the rule? Certainly, it has 
always been so under the Old Deal. Mistakenly many of 
us thought the New Deal would never stoop to imitate its 
predecessors, would never allow a federal office-holder to 
sit in a national convention, and would surely find time in 
its zest for reform to introduce a few virtues into the con- 
vention processes of our land. 

Alas, however, the Democratic national convention 
presents the same old deal. 

It can hardly be that one man contains all the wisdom 
in the New Deal party, that there are no differences of 
opinion, that a great national political party is so devoid 
of talent that such a thing as a party program or platform 
can be decided by a single boss without an opportunity for 
real debate and real voting on the merits of the issues. 

The nation is entitled to a clear presentation by the 
New Deal party of what it plans for the next four years in 
the event that the people should entrust the Administra- 
tion with another term. There no doubt will be plenty of 
denunciation of the Republican opposition, the Liberty 
League and the scions of “entrenched greed” but 10,000,- 
000 unemployed cannot feed on invectives. Nor can the 
39,000,000 employed keep the purchasing power of their 
pay envelopes intact if prices begin skyrocketing due to 
an inflation brought about by indefinitely continued bor- 
rowing to pay relief or any of the other New Deal ex- 
periments. 

A bossed convention is not a novelty in American poli- 
tics. The Republican presidents and their cohorts have 
heretofore controlled the conventions that did the renomi- 
nating. Yet the country had a right to expect something 
better of the New Deal with its professions of idealism. 
There is no essential difference otherwise between exploi- 
tation by the financial groups in Wall Street, the monopo- 
lists and the promoters of unsound investments and the 
exploitation by a political group, using public funds for 
speculation and promotion of an unsound economic 
structure. 


NEED PROGRAM _ What shall be said then of the 


Republican convention? To a 


ACCEPTABLE TO large extent it will be composed 
INDEPENDENTS _ °t Of office-holders but of office- 


seekers. This is as it always has 
been. 


The Republican party, to be sure, has been out of power 
for four years and during that interval a crisis in consti- 
tutional government has arisen. Naturally the opposi- 
tion party will not fail to benefit somewhat by the 
flow of protesting votes against the New Deal. Yet 
the Republican party lacks cohesion and is not overly 
supplied with political vision. This year of all years the 
strategy of the Republican party should have been to cor- 
ral all the opposition to the New Deal. But does every 
opponent of the New Deal find comfort in the prospect of 
voting the Republican ticket? For what party shall a 
citizen vote when in a spirit of indignation he wishes to do 
more than repudiate the New Deal of the Roosevelt 
regime? Can it be said that any Republican nominee is to 
be preferred to Mr. Roosevelt? 

There are, of course, violent partisans who view the 
situation that way. Their hatred of the Roosevelt philos- 
ophy and their bitterness of feeling against the arrogance 
and incompetence of the New Deal is such that they would 
even swallow a Borah rather than accept another Roose- 
velt nightmare. 

But it is a safe assumption that voters who feel so ag- 
grieved are not numerically very large in the aggregate. 
The average man outside of the business and professional 
class has a tendency to weigh alternatives. 

The Republican party, therefore, has the task of making 





By DAVID LAWRENCE 


its selection of a nominee and its platform proposals suf- 
ficiently attractive as to win the independent Democrats 
and the independent minded voters who sometimes vote 
Republican or Democratic as the spirit moves them. 


PARTY SHOULD 


What has the Repubican party 
done in the last four years to jus- 
tify the expectation that it will 


ATTRACT AID 
OF LIBERALS name either a candidate or a plat- 
form acceptable to the indepen- 


dent voters of the country? Obviously Republican lead- 
ership in Congress has been as inept as it has been inef- 
fective. And as for the Republican party itself the com- 
ing convention will be in control of the same men who 
have always controlled it—or at least the same type. 

For one thing there has not been as yet the slightest 
sign that the Republicans are aware of the existence in 
America of any independent Democrats. They errone- 
ously believe that all the anti-New Deal Democrats will 
flock to them out of a desire to escape the Rooseveltian 
dynasty. But what is overlooked is that many a Demo- 
crat has a congenital dislike for everything Republi- 
can and many Democrats have had this through a lifetime 
of observation of a Republican party that has shown itself 
the tool of reactionary interests. 

Is it believed that the so-called “conservative Demo- 
crats” are sufficient in numbers to become Republicans 
over night? Is it supposed that anybody who had sense 
enough in the first place to accept Jeffersonian principles 
and to fight against the Republicanism of the last twenty 
years will now out of sheer dislike for Roosevelt embrace 
a party which in the last four years has not had the cour- 
age to put forward in Congress with the full backing of 
the Republican membership of both Houses a single con- 
structive proposal as an alternative to the New Deal? 

What the Republican national convention needs is an 
infiltration of progressivism not only from its own liberal 
wing but from the practical idealists of the Democratic 
party who regard the Roosevelt New Deal as the crude 
bungling of a splendid group of objectives. 


POSSIBILITY OF 


And what the convention at 
leveland really ought to be is a 
coalition convention composed of 


FUSION WITH 
JEFFERSONIANS Democratic as well as Republican 
delegates. It should have been 


known as a Republican-Democratic convention. Ar- 
rangements should have been made to permit at least 150 
delegates at large who had renounced the New Deal 
party. 

There is no time now perhaps for such recognition. 
The Republicans at Cleveland could, on the other hand, 
name as their vice presidential candidate a Woodrow Wil- 
son Democrat like Henry Breckinridge. He has made a 
gallant fight in the Democratic primaries in four states 
and is an excellent campaigner and as fine a type as could 
be found in the ranks of American manhood. His great- 
grandfather was attorney general in the Cabinet of 
Thomas Jefferson. His grandfather helped Abraham 
Lincoln in,the Union convention of 1864. In fact it is not 
generally realized that the 1864 convention was a coalition 
convention—it was a Union convention by name, not just 
a Republican convention. 

If the crisis which faces the Union today is in some re- 
spects as vital as that which confronted the nation in 1864, 
then the Republican leadership ought to consider carefuly 
how all elements in the opposition to the New Deal can 
be gathered together under a single banner. 

For it goes without saying that 


MERE NEGATIVE 4 ae aoe 
yp Ut the Republican party, except 
POSITION CAN'T for a few empty gestures in the 
WIN MAJORITY speech- making, turns a cold 
shoulder to the independent 
Democrats and adopts a platform which ignores the Dem- 
ocratic vote, there will be an independent ticket in the 
field. 

This is because the independent Democrats in America 
are men of principle. They are not all of them by any 
means ready to make common cause just to destroy the 
New Deal. They still believe in affirmative principles 
and want to know who is to control the government 
in the event the Republican party is successful. They 


THE SAME OLD DEAL? 


Party Conventions Will Be Controlled Again by a Few Politicians—Will the Cleveland 
Convention Be a Republican-Democratic Coalition With a Democrat For the Vice 
Presidential Nominee?—Otherwise There May Be an Independent Ticket 





want to know, moreover, whether the Republicans are go- 
ing: to play the same old game of high protectionism and 
economic isolation or whether the Republican candidate 
and platform will take realistic cognizance of the changes 
being wrought these days in a turbulent world. 

There are many reasons why the Cleveland convention 
should not make the mistake of assuming that there are 
enough Republican votes alone to defeat the New Deal. 
The principal reason for caution, however, against taking 
for granted a monopoly of anti-New Deal sentiment is the 
fact that the voters of the nation are just now class con- 
scious. 

Whether or not it was justified, the American people 
have been grouped by Roosevelt strategy into a large mass 
who think government in the hands of a people’s Presi- 
dent means a great deal to them as individuals, whereas 
government in the hands of a small group of Republican 
reactionaries means a stoppage of the wheels of progress. 


PROGRESSIVISM 


The biggest job that faces the 
Republican nominee is to con- 
vince the people that he is better 


IS REQUIRED TO 
HOLD VOTERS and more progressive than the 
Republican party as the nation 


has known it in recent years. The Republican nominee, 
therefore, starts with a handicap anyway. How much 
more effective it would be if that handicap were removed 
to a large extent by the character of the convention pro- 
ceedings and by the willingness of the Republican high 
command to accept on a basis of equality the courageous 
members of the Democratic party who in deserting the 
Roosevelt Party look nevertheless for Jeffersonian princi- 
ples and a broad-visioned program to replace the New 
Deal! 

A stubborn and uncompromising attitude on the part 
of the Republican leaders at the coming convention will 
drive away millions of independent voters. If the Re- 
publicans sincerely want to win the approaching election 
they must prepare to make concessions. There can be no 
merger of Democrats and Republicans on terms of un- 
conditional surrender by the Democrats of all they have 
hitherto believed as a matter of principle. 

At the moment it looks as if Governor Landon of Kan- 
sas or Senator Vandenberg of Michigan will be the nomi- 
nee of the Republican party. There are dozens of candi- 
dates for vice presidential nomination. Usually the 
standard bearer chosen to lead has much to say about the 
selection of a néminee for vice president. 

So it will be up to either Mr. Landon or Mr. Vanden- 
berg to decide who shall be the vice presidential candi- 
date. Let us hope that neither Mr. Landon nor Mr. Van- 
denberg will imitate Roosevelt strategy of four years ago 
whereby the presidential nomination was bought by a 
promise of the vice presidency in the first magic shuffle of 
the New Deal. 

Unfortunately the various can- 
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indeed, should in order to express 
their views on current issues and on platform proposals in 
particular. A needed reform in convention procedure is to 
require all the leading candidates to state their views to 
the convention of delegates before the choosing is done. 

So the critical decision as to coalition strategy must be 
made by the group of advisers who have in hand the Lan- 
don or the Vandenberg candidacies. To them as well as 
the progressive-minded delegates in the convention itself, 
the nation looks for the emergence of a coalition platform 
and a coalition ticket. 

In no other way can there be ‘assurance that at Cleve- 
land will be held a history-making convention of Repub- 
lican- Democratic complexion, rising above party and class 
to unite in a drive for the eradication of hypocrisy and 
trickery in government and substituting therefor simple 
honesty. 

In no other way, moreover, can there be a popular front 
presented with a sound program that will subordinate, if 
not altogether suppress, the crass materialism and group 
privilege of the Old Deal and give the American economic 
system a chance to function in the interest of the common 
man with a truly square deal for all. 
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